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IGHT work impairs the efficiency of 
the workers the following day.’’ 


A truth recognized in the production depart- 
ments, but too often overlooked in the 
bookkeeping department. Mechanical 
accounting can help alleviate the necessity 
of night work ——-providinge it is properly 
installed. 


Every installation using Kalamazoo loose 
leaf equipment is a success. A result of the 
sincere, personal service rendered by our 
organization in properly applying a product 


of original design and specific purpose. 


Write for copy of booklet ~ Proofs’ today 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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You can stencil your addresses into Elliott 
Address Cards with any regular typewriter. 
You don’t haveto buy an expensive address 
embossing machine and you don’t haveto have 
your address plates made outside your office. 
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A trayful of 250 Elliott Address Cards is only 
13 inches long and weighs less than 2 pounds. 
**Other’’ address plates are three times as 
° =| bulky and seven times as heavy 
a! 























The Elliott rubber printing 
roll flattens as it prints each 
address, thus putting an equal 
pressure on every letterin the 
address. ‘‘Other’’ addressing 
machines use a hard, flat, 
unyielding printing head, 
which accounts for the un- 
evenly impressed addresses 
which you so frequently see. 





When you remove the 
addressed envelope from 
the Elliott Addressing 
sAachine it is address side 
up, so you don’t have to 
turn each envelope over to 
inspect the address, as is 
necessary with other ad- 
dressing machines. 
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Since Elliott Address Cards] are made of fiber you 
can print and write on their frames. We supply them 
in eight different colors, so you can use color clas- 
sification. ANY Elliott Address Card becomes a tab 
card by simply inverting it in the filing tray. Any 
Elliott Address Card will print 10,000 addresses. 
Elliott Address Cards never get stuck when going 
through the Addresserpress. 





Let us send you our booklet on 
*“Mechanical Addressing’’ 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Service— 


NDUSTRY is rewarded with success only 


in proportion to the service rendered to 
clients and prospective customers. 


The manufacturers and distributors of office appli- 
ances, equipment and the latest devices to reduce 
costs and increase the efficiency of business, have 
recognized this fact. They offer for the busy 
executive a combined exhibition of their products 
that will enable him to obtain in a few hours, a 


liberal education that would otherwise take months 
of individual visiting. 


A cordial invitation is extended to visit the shows, 
in session at 


S4N FRANCISCO— Exposition Auditorium, March 8-13, 1920. 


PHILADELPHIA—First Regiment Armory, April 19-24, 1920. 
NEW YORK—Grand Central Palace, October 25-30, 1920. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 





The Exposition of Administrative Methods and Equipment 





FRANK E. TUPPER, President 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
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The New Law Offers a Remedy by Means of Investment 


Trusts for Our Anomalous Position in Foreign Trade 


| eae over the long schedule of 
listed stocks and bonds traded 
in on any of the stock exchanges on any day, or the 
public offerings of the investment banking houses, and 
you will find a fine line of perfectly good American 
securities—but very few of the securities of foreign lands. 

Look over the published lists of investments held 
by our national and other banks, insurance companies, 
trust companies and the like, and you will find there 
the stocks and bonds of the very best government, 
state, municipal, utilities and industrial properties 
the United States has to offer—but you will fail to 
find any considerable number of the securities of other 
lands. 

Look over the financial pages of the London Times 
or any of the big journals of Great Britain, France, 
Holland or other European country, and you will find 
that on the exchanges of these countries there are 
listed the securities offered by the various governments 
and their industries of every nation under the sun. 

This is so because, up to very recently, we of the 
United States have been too busy at home with our 
own affairs and have had too many home industries 
to finance to pay any attention to the security offerings 
outside of our own domain. It is only since the war 
that we have begun to have even a speaking acquaint- 
ance with foreign securities, and our knowledge of 


By RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


them is now confined to a limited 
few European government and 
municipal offerings that have found their way into 
our investment market as a result of the war. 

Picture to yourself the lot of a stock and bond 
salesman trying to sell you, at a high yield, the °5 
per cent debenture stock” of the Argentine Tramways 
and Power Company, Limited, or the “7 per cent, 
50 year, Prior Lien, ‘A’ Bonds” of the Barcelona 
Traction Light and Power Company, Limited, or the 
“8 per cent, First Mortgage, Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures of the Campania Uzina Cansancona de Si- 
nimbu (whatever that is), or the “6 per cent, 
Registered, First Mortgage Debentures’ of the 
Kindersley Farm Lands, Limited, or the “One Pound, 
Fully Paid Shares” of the Bandarpola Ceylon Com- 
pany, Limited (I might name a thousand such, 
that you never heard of before). Wouldn't you shy 
off at once and tell the salesman that, if he had some 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio 5 per cent convertibles 
at around 83 or 84, you might be interested; or if he 
carried any of the Lackawanna Steel Company 5's, 
due in 1926 that could be bought around 95, you 
might hold an argument with him, but that you didn't 
know anything about the outlandish (to you) se- 
curities he had been telling you about—and didn't 
want to know? 
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Nevertheless, the in- ——— 








vestors of Europe know 
all about these outlandish 
stocks and bonds. They 
see them quotedevery day. 
They watch their progress 
and the bond houses and 
the banks and the invest- 
ment trusts of other lands 
see toit that their investing 
public is kept constantly 
informed. The educa- 
tional process is always 
going on, and has been 
going on for generations. 
And the reason why is 
simple enough. 

Up to the breaking out 
of the war the annual sur- 
plus savings of the thrifty 
people of England, France 
Belgium, Holland and 
other countries were so far 
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Beginning in March 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL BANKER 


12, 


(in two parts) 


UCCESS is a word of many interpretations. It is a 
relative term—a comparative virtue. Men succeed 
or fail according as they measure up to our ideas 
of what constitutes success or failure. 
“In the estimation of my fellow townsmen, I am a success. 
I have an official position in the leading bank of our town. 
I have a comfortable home. 
drive acar. I am a leading citizen. 

“In my own judgment, however, I am a failure.”’ 
Thus begins the story of the life of a small town banker, 
who, for obvious reasons, prefers to remain anonymous, 
writing under the name of “‘William Ashdown.” 
fascinating narrative of one man’s experiences since he 
‘‘became a banker”’ at the age of confident sixteen until 
the present time when few delusions remain—the mistakes 
he made, the small triumphs he achieved and how, event- 
ually, he found himself, despite his own confession that 
still he considers himself a failure. 
His story—which, incidentally, is admirably written—will 
prove an inspiration to the bank man, however lowly or 
however high his position, who has come to feel that the 
barriers in the way of his advancement are insurmount- 
able—that he is “‘done,”’ “‘through,”’ unless the miracle hap- 
It is that kind of story that should be read by every 
bank employee and official in the business.—The Editor. 


I have no debts. 


I even 


It is a 


immediately. Leopold 
Fredrick, treasurer of the 
American Smelting and 
Refining Company and a 
financier of international 
reputation and experience, 
openly advocated it in 
several addresses, clearly 
outlining its beneficial 
features. Former Secre- 
tary Redfield came out 
strongly for it, as did A. 
Barton Hepburn, of the 
Chase National Bank, of 
New York, and other lead- 
ing bank men. 
Investment trusts are 
practically unknown in the 
United States. They are 
nothing more or less than 
holding companies for for- 
eign securities. As long 
ago as the seventies of the 








in excess of their home 
opportunities for investment that 
they had to look to other lands for 
an outlet. They produced every 
year more than they consumed and 
they looked to the United States 
and the United States sold them 
billions of dollars’ worth of stocks 
and bonds. Most of them were 


good. Some of them were not so 
good. In the same manner they 


looked to Africa, to China, to South 
America, to the whole world; and 
the whole world profited by the 
money the investors of Europe 
let them have in return for their 
securities. 

But the war intervened and 
changed all this over night, as it 
were. Europe now needs our 
money—large quantities of it—to 
repair the ravagesof war. Ordinary, 
short-term commercial credits with 
which our merchants and bankers 
are familiar and for the accomoda- 
tion of which our banking system is 
so admirably suited, will not do in 
the present emergency. Long-term 
credits must be advanced. We 
must learn the value of the stocks 
and bonds that Europe has to 
offer, and we must buy them if 
we would hope to fulfill the part that 
destiny has laid out for us to fulfill. 

We must extend these long-term 


credits for our own protection, for, 
owing to the distorted condition 
of foreign exchange, Europe can no 
longer afford to buy the goods 
from us she needs so badly; nor can 
we afford to buy goods from 
Europe. 

As matters now stand it is not 
so much the price of the goods 
themselves that governs in inter- 
national trade as it is the price of 
the money with which to pay for 
them. 

American business men_= and 
bankers have recognized this con- 
dition ever since the armistice 
and have been trying to devise 
means to remedy the situation and 
restore normality. As yet, however, 
very little of a constructive nature 
has been actually accomplished. 

The suggestion has been made 
that America adopt the investment 
trust plan that has proved so suc- 
cessful in England and continental 
Europe. I believe it was Paul 
Warburg, late of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who first brought 
the matter forward and that, in- 
deed, it was his suggestion that was 
the moving thought behind the so- 
called “Edge Bill,’ of which I shall 
speak later. 

The investment trust idea took 
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last century, England, 
with its great commercial ramifica- 
tions the world over, formed the 
first investment trust. There are 
many of them now in Great Britain, 
all paying good dividends on large 
capital. Ten or twenty years later 
Germany, Belgium and Switzerland 
fell into line; the latter being the 
home of many of these corporations 
which were established there by 
groups of international bankers. 

Investment trusts work some- 
what on the policy adopted by our 
insurance companies, with which 
we all are familiar, and select their 
securities from widely divergent 
sources. 

The Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion, Limited, of London. for 
instance, had, in 1917, 315 different 
kinds of investments from almost 
every civilized nation. 

The Second Edinburgh Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, shows 238, 
and the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, 220. 
These investment holdings include 
foreign government issues, munic- 
ipal loans, mortgage bonds, 
preferred and common shares in 
railroads, public utilities, banking 
commercial and industrial corpora- 
tions. 

I have before me the annual 
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eport of the directors of a dozen of 
these trusts. Take, for instance, 
the Industrial and General Trust, 
Limited, of London. It was estab- 
lished in 1889 and has a capital of 
$4,500,000 41% preferred and an 
equal amount of common stock, 
upon which latter it has paid an 
average dividend, between 1907 
and 1917, of 9 per cent per year. 
Its published lists of “holdings” 
covers every conceivable form of 
diversified investment from every 
known land, the United States of 
course included; bonds, debentures, 
guaranteed stocks, _ preference 
shares, ordinary shares, deferred 
shares, mortgages of all kinds, and 
the like. In this list are found a 
great many home (British) securi- 
ties as well as many coming from 
the British colonies. They are all 
strange to our American eyes. 

On the continent the investment 
trusts have more of the special- 
ization feature in the selection of 
their securities; as the Trust for 
Metal Securities of Basle, Switzer- 
land; the Trust for Rubber 
Securities of Antwerp, Belgium; 
and the Trust for Electrical Enter- 
prises of Berlin, Germany; each 
specializing in the securities of the 
enterprises their names suggest. 
Of the continental investment 
trusts little is known since the 
beginning of the war. Up to 1913, 
however, they were all prosperous. 
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In addition to the functions already 
described, the investment trusts 
of both England and continental 
Europe often participate in under- 
writing syndicates in enterprises in 
remote lands—often to their great 
advantage both directly and in- 
directly. 

The great diversification of the 
holdings of the European invest- 
ment trusts acts as an efficient safe- 
guard against heavy losses. Most 
of the trusts, too, are prevented by 
their by-laws from investing more 
than 5 per cent of their combined 
stock and bond capital in any one 
particular class of security. 

The following is a list compiled 
by Mr. Fredrick, of the most suc- 
cessful investment trusts in 
England, Scotland and on the 
continent. The average dividends 
paid on their common shares, from 
1907 to 1917, were all the way from 
9 to 13 per cent, as will be seen in 
this compilation which covers the 
panic periods of 1907 and 1914. 


British Investment Trust, Ltd., of Edinburgh 

Established in 1889. Capital consists of 
$6,000,000 in 5 per cent preferred and 
$4,000,000 common stock. Outstanding 
$9,300,000 in 4 per cent bonds. Average 
dividends paid on common shares from 
1906 to 1917, about 13 per cent per annum. 


Second Edinburgh Investment Trust, Ltd., 
of Edinburgh. 
Established in 1902. Capital consists of 


$1,500,000 in 414 per cent preferred and 
$750,000 common stock. Outstanding 
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$1,950,000 in 4 per cent bonds. Average 
dividends paid on common shares from 
1907 to 1916 in cash and stock about 124% 
per cent per annum. 


Metropolitan Trust Company, Ltd., of 

London. 

Established in 1899. Capital consists of 
$2,000,000 in 414 per cent preferred and 
$2,000,000 common stock. Outstanding 
$4,000,000 in 4 per cent bonds. Average 
dividends paid on common shares from 
1908 to 1918, about 12 per cent per annum. 
Investment Trust Corporation, Ltd., of 

London. 

Established in 1888. Capital consists of 
$6,000,000 in 4 per cent preferred and 
$4,000,000 common stock. Outstanding 
$10,000,000 in 4 per cent bonds. Average 
dividends paid on common stock from 
1907 to 1917, about 12 per cent per annum. 


Trust Company for Transportation and In- 
dustrial Enterprises, of Brussels,Belgium. 
Established in 1898 by an international 

syndicate of bankers. Is interested in se- 

curities of public utilities of Argentina, 

Spain, Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Den- 

mark, Belgium, Russia and South America. 

Has paid average dividends from 1904 to 

1911, on a capital of $3,000,000 of about 

8 per cent per annum. 


Bank of Electrical Industries of Zurich, 

Switzerland. 

Established in 1895. Capital consists of 
$15,000,000 common shares. Bonds out- 
standing, $18,000,000. This organization 
owns the shares and bonds of public utili- 
ties companies in Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Portugal, France, Switzerland, Roumania, 
Poland, Turkey, Belgium and Argentina. 
Average dividends paid on common shares, 
from 1906 to 1917, about 9 per cent per 
annum. 

Franco-Swiss Trust Company of Geneva, 

Switzerland. 

Established in 1892. Capital consists of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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On the left is a view of a European plant of the General Electric Company. On the right is shown the ruins of a factory in the war zone, the result of eight 
hours of German artillery fire. American capital has work to do abroad 











Sidelights on Some Bank Losses 


Random Comment on Hazards You Meet Every Day — 
Such as ‘‘Bills Deceivable’’—and Some Protective Measures 


WE MAY admire the rose, yet 
remain entirely oblivious to its 
thorns and mildew; we may admire 
the beautiful butterfly, yet know 
nothing about itsmetamorphosis ; 
we may cherish possession of the 
beautiful pearl, yet know little 
about the dangers which con- 
fronted the diver who procured 
it. This illustrates a lay con- 
ception of banking which, limited 
to the visible, the obvious, knows 
aught of its hazards and prob- 
lems, but the banker knows that 
hazards and problems abound 
in infinite variety. 

Now imagine the effect, were 
a band to strike up a solemn, 
sombre dirge at a festival or jol- 
lification. Somewhat analogous 
is the feeling obtruding itself 
upon the mind when one ventures 
to write upon so negative a sub- 
ject as LOSS, devoid as it is of 
any inherent qualities of inspir- 
ation. The hope, however, that 
something helpful and constructive 
might evolve therefrom, mitigates 
in a degree one's feeling of temer- 
ity. Careful now, lest we transgress 
against the ‘ethics of the pro- 
fession. 

LOSS, that most distressing word 
in our language, looms doubly 
ominous to the banker. He seldom 
sees it in the singular. He knows 
its pluralizing habits. These are 
revealed in the additional losses to 
prestige, influence and confidence 
subsequent upon a financial loss. 
Moreover, he cannot ignore its 
concomitant odium. 

Money instinctively suggests 
power, just as the lack of it sug- 
gests dependence. Hence, banking 
is a much coveted profession. Its 
dignity is alluring; its avenues of 
influence boundless. Confidence 
is its cornerstone. In no other line 
of endeavor are dishonesty and 


By J. H. SIECKMANN 


Cashier, Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, 
Quincy, Ill. 








sharp-practice so quickly and intui- 
tively sensed, nor their baneful 


ramifications so far-reaching. No 
other line of endeavor is so univer- 
sally subject to public sentiment 
and opinion. Being the dynamo 
which energizes all commercial 
endeavor, the ever-present need of 
zealously guarding against impair- 
ment or obstruction of its proper 
functioning is obvious. Hence the 
value of any discussion tending to 
solve its problems, minimize its 
hazards and reduce its losses. 
Without reference to its order of 
importance as a loss factor, we 
shall first consider the matter of 
counterfeiting as an element of 
danger. The marvelous skill and 
accuracy of workmanship displayed 
in counterfeits of every denomina- 
tion and issue of currency often 
defies the scrutiny of experts. One 
of the most dangerous counterfeits 
‘ 8 
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discovered is a One Hundred Dol- 
lar Gold Certificate, apparently 
as perfect in every respect as the 
genuine note and _ distinguish- 
able only by the absence of the 
dot of an “i” in the word “‘de- 
posited’ appearing in the 
sentence, There have been de- 
posited in the treasury of the 
United States,’ etc. There have 
been discovered overone hundred 
distinct counterfeits of the famil- 
iar Indian-head five dollar note. 
ranging from very crude to 





highly accurate specimens, the 
latter eluding all but micro- 
scopical detection. The volume 
of spurious currency always in 
circulation and constantly fil- 
tering in anew, demands the 
utmost vigilance of our bank 
tellers. Counterfeiting of Federal 
Reserve notes is progressing at 
an alarming rate. In produc- 
ing the plates for a certain issue 
of ten dollar notes, the gov- 
ernment’s designer, accidentally 
dropping his engravers tool, marred 
the plate so minutely as to be 
observable in the photo only upon 
the closest scrutiny. The absence 
of this blemish on a subsequently 
appearing counterfeit of this issue, 
rendering the bogus bill more per- 
fect than the original, was the only 
distinguishing feature enabling 
detection. Counterfeits of silver 
coin are usually less deceptive and 
cannot involve the amount of loss 
as do bills of the higher denomina- 
tions or counterfeits of gold coin. 
The treasury department recently 
announced the discovery of coun- 
terfeit War Savings certificates. 

As an aid in discovering counter- 
feit bills, all bank tellers should 
familiarize themselves with the 
government system of lettering and 
numbering described in the Na- 
tional Counterfeit Detector as follows: 














\ll government notes—but not 
,ational bank bills—are printed 
yf one denomination, eight on a 
sheet, and lettered respectively A, 
B,C, D, E, F,GandH. Each note 
also bears a treasury number. Di- 
vide this number, or only the last 
two figures of it, by four, and if the 
remainder is one, then the check 
letter should be A or E;; if two re- 
mains, then Bor F; if three remains, 
then C or G, and if no remainder, 
then D or H. If the result shows 
otherwise, then the numbering is 
wrong and the bill is a counterfeit. 
Wrong numbering will detect a 
very large number of the counter- 
feits in circulation, but some coun- 
terfeits, however, have correct 
check letter. 

In our random survey of loss 
factors, we must not omit reference 
to our friend the check-raising 
artist and to that smooth gentry 
known as professional forgers and 
swindlers. To portray adequately 
their multitudinous methods, inge- 
nuity and shrewdness would re- 
quire a volume. Bulletins of 
warning, issued regularly by the 
Protective Department of the 
American Bankers Association, 
reveal a scope of operations em- 
ployed by forgers and swindlers, 
astounding alike in number, diver- 
sity of methods and matchless 
shrewdness. In one of our western 


cities, an impostor’s method of 
operation was to purchase a bill of 
furniture from a local merchant, to 
be delivered upon his order in a few 
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days, tendering in payment 
therefor a bogus check on a 
local bank. Several days later 
the purchaser called to have 
his goods delivered and, upon 
being told that his check had 
been declared worthless by the 
bank, offered some plausible 
explanation and obtained the 
endorsed check, which he im- 
mediately presented at an- 
other bank and obtained the 
cash on the well-known en- 
dorsement of the merchant. 
A so-called “crook” appre- 
hended at Quincy, IIlinois, 
through the vigilance of a 
bank official whose  suspi- 
cions had become aroused, was 
found to have in his possession a 
half dozen pass books issued by 
banks in various cities, in which he 
had fraudulently obtained credits 
ranging variously from _ several 
hundred to over three thousand 
dollars, indicating a criminal clever- 
ness challenging all precaution and 
protective expedients of the bank- 
ers. The voluminous data on file 
with various detective agencies, 
descriptive of methods successfully 
employed to defraud banks, is 
amazing. Lest we depict the crimi- 
nal as a hero, we shall forego a more 
exhaustive enumeration of his 
methods. Considering the vast 
scope and magnitude of banking 
operations, the degree of success 
achieved in avoiding losses while 
running the whole gamut of risks to 
which they are constantly exposed, 
is praiseworthy. 
Happily, in our sur- 
vey of loss factors, we 
need not resort to a 
willful aphasia when 
we approach the sub- 
ject of criminality of 
bank officials, though 
its discussion may 
seem indiscreet and 
disregardful of bank- 
ing dignity and ethics. 
Unfortunate as is the 
inevitable reflection 
accruing to the bank- 
ing fraternity from 
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occasional criminal 
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We must not omit reference to our friend the check- 
raising artist 


acts of embezzlement, misappro- 
priation of funds and other like 
dishonorable acts of corrupt or 
absconding officials, the losses thus 
sustained are insignificant when 
measured by the stupendous field 
of banking operations and the 
manifold avenues of temptation 
and speculative allurements 
abounding in the realms of finance, 
to which some men constantly 
succumb. The camps of radicalism 
are ever ready to magnify, distort 
and exaggerate instances of corrupt 
banking practice. From the once 
prevalent references to the Leaven- 
worth prison as the “bankers 
prison, one would have gained the 
impression that its number of banker 
inmates was beyond calculation. 
Fortunately, the unimpeachable 
standing and high character of the 
banking fraternity as a _ whole 
needs no defense. 

A banker must develop the fac- 
ulty of quickly and accurately 
forming a clear judgment of the 
person he meets or has to deal with. 
Tact is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion. He must be. analytical, a 
character reader, a_ psychologist. 
It constitutes an invaluable aid in 
enabling him to estimate properly 
what is known as the moral hazard 
in making loans, thus minimizing 
losses from that source. In our 
journey down Loss Avenue, we 
arrive at its most important sta- 
tion, “Bills Deceivable,’ but we 
shall not tarry long, lest it delay 

(Continued on page 36) 











Bank Revolvers=Target-Trained 


A Word about Their Use and Abuse and Their Status 
in the Joy of Living as Well as in Stern Emergency 


The lightnin don't give warnin 
and she is through. 
Teller Waring set his gun to smokin’ 
Playful like, like he was jokin 
And—a “hold-up” lay a-chokin—and a 
smoke ring went up the flue 


just a lick 


OW it would settle the stom- 

ach and steady the hand if 
we had the skill of Teller Waring! 
Insteadof sitting locked in our vault 
suffocating alongside the rest of 
the bank force, cash and securities 
gone, jaws locked with surgeon's 
tape, we might be on the verge of 
being dangled in the local paper as 
an honest-to-goodness Bill Hart 
or a Harry Carey. Sitting in the 
vault awaiting the end, one is apt to 
muse that there is nothing in the 
human heart that promises so 
much and pays so little as re- 
venge. It isnot too much to expect 
we might take a step further as the 
air grows stale and thin and say 
along with some old-timer of the 
West before the 80's: “The only 
law a mans got in this country is 
hisself—and if hes right, why, 
crossin’ over with his gun explainin’ 
his ideas aint 
the worst way 


to go. 

No matter 
how well a 
bank force has 
planned, if 
“held up it 


would not be a 
gamble but an 
investment they 
would do with 
care just as they 
were told. It 
would be an- 
other invest- 
ment that over 
75 per cent of the 
banking force of 
the Union know 
little about 
one-hand 


By FRED COPELAND 


Assistant Cashier, Randolph National Bank, 
Randolph, Vt. 


fire-arms save that they make good 
paper weights. Since “hold-ups”’ 
are always successes, it must be 
conceded the underworld has men 
of nerve and quick wit. Unfortu- 
nately I cannot lay claim to it, but 
I like to think there are some quick- 
witted men in the banking game 
who, were they skillful with a 
“gun, might pick a “hold-up” in 
the bud. 

The revolver is the hardest child 
of the whole firearms family to 
master, but anyone with good eye- 
sight can become skillful with one. 
I know this is so because revolver 
shooting is my hobby, and | have 
studied every wiggle of the creature 
in the safe school of experience. | 
love it for a gentlemanly art that 
runs back many years through the 
days of duelling, and not for pro- 
tection while behind my wicket. 
In fact, | more than suspect that if 
“held up,” I would shake as hard 


"— anal 





“The out-of-doors in the long afternoons of summer—" 
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as any passenger in a train held up 
by a bandit; perhaps as bad as one 
tourist did who slid out of his 
berth and shook so hard the coin 
in his money belt jingled like a 
string of sleighbells. Be this as 
it may, it is comforting to know 
you have more skill than any 
crook who is apt to come a-shoot- 
ing, for few, indeed, would care 
to spend the time in practice 
that I have found to be a pleasure 
and a health tonic. It has been 
truly said: once tried, the charm 
of pistol shooting will follow one 
through life. 

There are two kinds of revolver 
shooting: the western - movie 
method, which is shooting by point- 
ing instinct, and the “deliberate 
fire’ or aiming by sights, which is 
the method used in the champion- 
ship matches of the United States 
Revolver Association. Inasmuch as 
I have hooked in a few state cham- 
pionship medals of the U. S. R. A. 
in years when my contemporary 
revolver brothers were out late the 
night before, 
and have prac- 
ticed the ‘'draw- 
and - bang” of 
the old West 
as industriously 
as a moonshiner 
or other Ameri- 
can would if 
“sicked” on the 
last Amendment 
with a pail of 
whitewash, | am 
anxious to arouse 
interest in my 
ownclaninrevol- 
ver shooting, for 
it may mean a 
little more to 
them than pleas- 
ure and health it 
will surely bring. 
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The great flood of impossible 
revolvers in this country has soured 
the public into a state of mind 
where they feel all one-hand weap- 
ons are dangerous and inaccurate. 
In sharp contrast to this flood there 
are firearms factories some of 
comparatively recent date and 
some running back for more than 
sixty years, that have put out 
one-hand weapons that 
are sterling in material, 
workmanship, accuracy 
and design. Someofthese | 
weapons when engraved | 
and graced with carved 
ivory stocks are singularly | 
beautiful, and, you may 
be sure, highly treasured 
by those who know how to _ "> 


military models—target models 


when fitted with target sights— 
having not less than six-inch bar- 
rels are fully satisfying, and they 
are hungry, business-like weapons, 











use them. You will hear 
some people wrench their 
larynx in laughing at ivory 
stocks and engraving; to 
all such I would like to say that 
the most famous gun fighters of 
the West had such guns and many 
of them are now in the collection 
of Fred E. Sutton of Kansas City. 
It must be remembered the one- 
hand weapons now come in three 
types: the revolver, pistol and 
automatic pistol. To urge the 
use of any one model of a com- 
pany would be folly, for the en- 
thusiast will soon find one 
particular model that will fit his 
hand best, and this means a lot to 
him. The single-shot pistol is the 
most accurate of the family, since a 
lighter trigger pull and longer bar- 
rel are allowed; whe revolver lends 
itself to finer adjustment than the 
automatic pistol, but in the hands 
of askillful man a demonstration of 
the usefulness of any of the three 
borders on the magic. So far back 
as the 80's Ira Paine was thought 
to accomplish his feats of marks- 
manship by tricks, but it was all 
honest work, nevertheless. In 
competition a pistol must be shot 
against a pistol, and the same with 
the revolver and the automatic. 
The pistol usually has a ten-inch 
barrel and is not suited for protec- 
tion, since it carries but one shot. 
As for the revolver, only the fine 


Up and at ‘em. The lower right picture shows a 
**shoulder holster” presented the author by F. A 
Meanea, famous saddle maker, of Cheyenne, Wyo 
be carried and absolutely hidden 
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on any one of thirty days when the 
championships are on, and an hour 
is given each contestant to fire 
fifty shots. The indoor range is 20 
yards under artificial light at a 
target having a 2.72-inch bull's-eye 
and the outdoor match calls for a 
50-yard and an 8-inch bull's-eye. 
Such, for instance, is a general out- 
line of the conditions of revolver 
shooting, but there are 
other matches for the 
pistol and automatic. 

It is natural for me 
to cling to the revolver 
type, for I love it for 
our most typically Amer- 
ican arm, and to me it 
seems the most racy and 
artistic. Weapons that 
are worthy of the name 
revolver cost about $30 








protection, but also they are the 
ones used by the most skillful revol- 
ver shots for target work. For the 
bankman there is much to be said in 
choosing a model which is powerful 
enough for protection even though 
it is heavy for the indoor target 
range; it is ideal when he has a fine 
target .22 cal. for the indoor range 
and a .45 cal. for the outdoor range 
and the office. 

Although it takes a lot of prac- 
tice, it is the simplest move a man 
can make to step out along the road 
to a skilled six-gun artist. He need 
only hunt up a member of the 
United States Revolver Associa- 
tion. This association has shooting 
points all over the Union and Can- 
ada. It costs but one dollar a year 
to belong and every shooting point 
hails with glee each new member 
whose efforts are at once directed 
along a set of rules standard from 
Maine to Oregon. Twice a year 
the association conducts champion- 
ships—the indoor in the spring and 
the outdoor in the autumn. Artis- 
tic medals are awarded to the high 
contestants in each state and to the 
national winners. Five consecu- 
tive scores of 10 shots each make 
a match in the “A,” or target 
revolver, contest which may be shot 
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With it a heavy gun can 
On the left, a Meanea belt and holster 


and it is well to pick one 
of the military or target 
models with not less than a 6-inch 
barrel and one carrying a revolver 
cartridge; many of these models 
are adapted also for rifle cartridges, 
for the convenience of those who 
wish both a rifle and revolver 
taking the same shell. The .38 
Special cartridge is the most accu- 
rate target revolver cartridge ever 
invented, and the .45 Colt’s car- 
tridge, which was designed for a 
man-stopper, is still king and was 
used in the one-hand arms in the 
recent war. 

It is very easy to tell a novice 
how to shoot a revolver accurately, 
but it is impossible for him to apply 
the information at once. The skill 
lies in the “trigger pull” and the 
“holding.” No one can hold a 
revolver absolutely still on a mark. 
The sights move here and there, but 
whenever the front sight passes the 
bottom of the bull’s-eye, apply a 
quiet pressure of the whole hand— 
there will come a time when the 
hammer will fall at one of these 
instants, and if the trigger has been 
squeezed squarely backward and 
the hand held high on the stocks, 
the shots will soon seek the black. 
There is no greater satisfaction 
than that which comes to a man 
who has seen his shooting grow 
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better till he complains bitterly 
when a shot strays from the group 
in the black. Such is modern re- 
volver art under the U. S. R. A., 
and it is similar to that in the great 
Gastinne Renette gallery in Paris, 
France. Never could a more pa- 
triotic or cold-blooded business 
proposition be adopted by a bank 
than simply to lean a large iron 
plate at an outward angle in their 
basement, thus deflecting the shots 
into a box of sawdust, arrange a 
light over it to illuminate the tar- 
gets suspended on wire, and lay off 
a range for the bank force. The 
only drawback is the fumes from 
the powder, which no doubt could 
be drawn off by suitable fans. Pos- 
sibly only the larger banks could 
arrange for a winter indoor range, 
but as for that, in my own bank, a 
small one, there is an ideal place 
for a full 20-yard range, and the 
U. S. R. A. recognizes even a 12- 
yard distance, using a 1%-inch 
bull’s-eye, over which champion- 
ship events may be shot. To the 
inexperienced it may seem the 
method outlined is a very slow way 
of learning, but it is the quickest. 
Some will stand up and yell that it 
wouldn't be worth much in a “‘hold- 
up. [| am anxious to yell right 
back and have reserved the follow- 
ing space to that end. 

Just as target shooting with a 
revolver will train the muscles, eyes 
and nerves to machine-like smooth- 
ness, so will the functioning of the 





Reading left to right, No. 1 shows a “Peacemaker” of the West; Nos. 2 and 3, a comparison of the S 


“gun” make your hand clever with 
it till, indeed, it seems a part of you, 
and should you pick up in a dark 
room a model of revolver exactly 
like your own, you would know at 
once it was not yours. After target 
shooting by deliberate fire has been 
fairly well mastered, it is good prac- 
tice and in keeping with the idea of 
protection to begin to shoot by sense 
of direction, but it should be per- 
fected not inan indoor range ;theout- 
of-doors in the long afternoons of 
summer is quickly indicated for 
this. With the arm shoving the 
weapon out a little above the waist 
line, squeeze the shots off very 
slowly at a large object the size of 
a man at about 10 yards distance 
and, as in target shooting, cock the 
hammer with the thumb and not by 
using the double-action mechanism. 
You will be surprised how much 
nature has done for you in “hip 
shooting and the shots will begin 
to strike home rather often, with 
practice. It is the height of folly 
to yank a revolver from a holster 
and try to get off a shot in a twin- 
kling; the best men at their best can 
do it in not less than a full second, 
and you may get hurt. It is best 
to shoot from the hip very deliber- 
ately at first, keeping the weapon 
out in front all the time. After you 
get the ‘feel’ of directing the shots, 
practice in “drawing” the empty 


gun till the motions are sure and 
smooth, and when you do draw the 
live gun, do it with the idea of 


and W 





hitting; only the shots that hit, 
count—speed will come in spite of 
you with practice. 

It would be worse than folly to 
suggest a course of procedure in a 
hold-up; no two are alike, and a 
man’s own wits and skill are forced 
to mould themselves instantly into 
any opportunity he deems it wise 
to plunge, whether it be a fast shot 
from the wicket or a long one after 
an escaping gang. Nevertheless. 
there stands squarely the fact that 
the one-hand gun is the greatest 
equalizer of physical differences; 
that the automobile has made it 
simple for the criminal to reach his 
quarry ; that the rural districts can 
never have adequate police protec- 
tion; and most of all, the fear of a 
gun in a hand that can use it will 
cause any person to think deeply 
before provoking that same gun 
into action. If advertised, the 
latter thought is not poor bank 
insurance. 

Not to mention a bit of history 
in connection with the six-gun 
would be saddening—alas! it is my 
failing. At random | will choose 
one model of revolver from the 
many celebrated makes, one that 
came out in about 1870, when 
center-fire metallic cartridges made 
their appearance. Along the entire 
wide horizon of the West in the 70's 
and 80's this old Single-Action 
Army Colt’s .45 revolver was uni- 
versally used. It has been declared 
by men who know, that this same 


(Continued on 
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.22 and the Colt’s Police Positive Target .22 


both ideal weapons with which to keep in practice at a low cost of ammunition; No. 5. the Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame Target revolver .22 cal., an ideal 


arm for the indoor range and nearly as large as big **gun™ of the plains (No. 4); No. 7 


that ever lay in a man’s hand; Ne. 6, the modern 1917 Model Colt’s such as used in the recent war 
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. Single Action Army Colt's 


.45, famous as the best balanced revolver 














A Self-Starting Idea Exchange 


A Bank Forum in Buffalo that Gets Things Done by 


a Democratic Plan and Becomes an Institutionss_» 


HE forum has had a great deal of 

publicity in the past few years. 
lt appeals to the spirit of democ- 
racy, by affording 
opportunity for the 
free expression of 
ideas, and is being 
utilized in widely- 
differing departments 
of business. We have 
public forums in 
churches, schools, and 
lecture halls. In sev- 
eral of our large cities, 
banks have organized 
forums tocorrect erro- 
neous ideas regarding 
financial matters, such 
as the Canadian ex- 
change situation, and 
the commonly accept- 
ed belief that the participation of 
the banks in handling the various 
Liberty loans enabled them to in- 
crease their dividends materially. 

In every bank there are men 
peculiarly endowed to initiate im- 
provements, suggest new methods 
in office management, etc., but 
much of that initiative is lost, be- 
cause little provision is made for 
its expression in the average office. 

An officer in a bank is a busy 
man andmuch of the detail work is 
left tothe department managers, but 
as he is the executive head the 
matters of office management must 
come before him finally for action. 

Keep these two facts in mind 
and the necessity for an organiza- 
tion in a bank, such as the forum, 
will be apparent. 

The Bank of Buffalo “Morning 
Forum’ was organized as one of 
the activities of the Bank of Buffalo 
Club. It meets once a week, during 
the sessions of the club, at 8 o clock 
in the morning. This may seem a 
rather early hour, but it was found 
to be much more popular than after 


By THOMAS H. WORK 


Transit Manager, Bank of Buffalo 
Buffalo. New York 





They get it down in black and white 


work in the afternoon. It is con- 
ducted by the secretary to the 
president, so that if anything of 
great importance comes up and is 
passed upon favorably, the highest 
official pressure can be obtained 
for its enforcement. 

One of the great advantages of 
the forum comes from the fact that 
when any proposed system is in- 
troduced for consideration, all those 
who are in any way affected by it, 
are present to discuss it and raise 
objections if they see any. By this 
means a matter which ordinarily 
would have to be referred to several 
departments can be settled at one 
sitting. An opportunity also is af- 
forded to the man of initiative to 
announce his discoveries at any 
session, and have them tested in 
the crucible of the forum. 

Much has been accomplished by 
this medium in the installation of 
new systems throughout the bank, 
and enough red tape has been dis- 
carded to decorate an entire circus 
troupe. Methods, whose only claim 
toconsideration was their antiquity, 
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were brought to the light of day, 
and relegated to the dust heap 
That old slogan, “It has always 
been done that way, 
had no chance to sur- 
vive the assaults of the 
‘Morning Forum.” 

The success of the 
Bank of Buffalo Morn- 
ing Forum may be 
judged from the fol- 
lowing editorial which 
appeared recently in 
the “Teller,” a 
monthly paper pub- 
lished by the Bank of 
Buffalo Club: 

“The forum meet- 
ing, every Friday 
morning at 8 o'clock, 
is increasing in interest 
and creating a spirit of helpful- 
ness even beyond that anticipated 
by the men who were instrumental 
in its organization. 

“Since its inception the attend- 
ance has been good and each meet- 
ing shows an increase. The forum 
idea, which is practically an adap- 
tation of the old New England 
town meeting, is gaining in popu- 
larity everywhere. It is preemi- 
nently an expression of democracy 
and should have a place in every 
well-organized office and industry 
The men who do things are natu- 
rally the men who know best how 
they should be done, and in every 
office there are minds specially en- 
dowed to solve the problems of 
office management. The Forum 
provides the opportunity for plac- 
ing before the various men inter- 
ested, ideas for expediting work 
not only in special departments, 
but in work between interrelated 
departments. 

‘Judging from results, the worth 
of the Forum is being demon- 
strated. It might be classed as the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Y pub- 
lishers 
who are en- 
gaged in pro- 
ducing magazines and newspapers, 
advertising space is regarded as a 
commodity which they have for sale. 
The commercial purchasers of such 
space regard it in exactly the same 
way and buy it as they do mer- 
chandise for the value they see in 
it, or which they think theysee in it. 
If there were no variations or de- 
partures from this definition, the 
sale and the purchase of advertising 
space would still be a business de- 
manding all the skill, experience, 
foresight, astuteness and capacity 
which attach to other business 
operations. 

But, unfortunately, there are 
variations of it and departures 
from it and they are numerous and 
intricate. The publishers find in 
the sale of advertising space their 


greatest source of revenue. They 
are all anxious for revenue. They 
are, therefore, customarily eager 


to sell as much advertising space 
as possible. Not infrequently even 
the best of them forget that they 
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The Motive Makes All the Difference in Space Buying, 
but There is a Way to Avoid Worthless Advertising 


By JOHN CARTRIGHT 


are selling a commodity on its 
merits. 
space among their friends and be- 
cause they are friends. They seek 
to sell space, and often do, to men 
who take that way to repay edi- 
torial puffs or support. They de- 
mand of those from whom they 
may buy supplies a 
patronage in the form of space 
purchases whether the purchaser 
is benefited by the purchase or not. 
The variations of the reasons for 
seeking to sell advertising space 
run the gamut from an outright 
purchase because of expected re- 
sults to a downright purchase 
through fear of expected penalties. 

The purchaser of advertising 
space is subject to a similar variety 
of motives. He may buy space be- 
cause he wants it and believes in 
it; he may buy because the pub- 
lisher is his friend or his enemy; he 
may be moved by sympathy or 
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They seek purchasers of 


return of 
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charity, or 
want any one 
of a dozen 
things the 
publisher may give, notoriety, for 
instance, or political support, or a 
social puff for the family. 

For the conditions that prevail 
in the borderland which contains 
every motive aside from the plain 
purchase and sale of space as a 
valuable commodity, seller and 
purchaser are equally at fault. They 
are equally eager to entrench them- 
selves against the other. The news- 
paper editor and advertising mana- 
ger become very alert in detecting 
the seeker after free publicity. 
Often their suspicions are so in- 
grained that they mar their news 
items for fear some one or some 
thing may steal a line of advertis- 
ing. On the other hand the space 
buyers wall themselves in against 
the ingenious solicitors who are 
charged with a dozen plausible 
reasons why the manufacturer of 
bass drums will find in the Daily 
Petroleum Review all the con- 
sumers of his product in the coun- 
try, to say nothing of the 














probability of developing a new and 
unheard of market. 

This is pretty much all in the 
day's work. Every salesman of ad- 
vertising space should think his 
publication the very best medium 
for any kind of advertising pub- 
licity. If he doesn't believe in his 
own publication, he cannot impress 
anyone else. 

Every purchaser of advertising 
space has ideas, and usually pro- 
nounced ideas, as to what he wants 
and where he wants it. But in the 
twilight zone beyond what may be 
termed strictly commercial adver- 
tising, lies trouble— 
tr-r-rouble, Hennessy 
would term it. In this 
zone there is a variety of 
inhabitants whose ways 
are interesting and who 
afford a wide range of 
material, human, selfish 
and otherwise, for the 
student of bank adver- 
tising and the buyer of 
space for it. 

Just why banks should 
be the special objects of attacks for 
this enterprising and _ solicitous 
array is a subject that might inter- 
est the psychologist. It invites spec- 
ulation, but speculation would be 
futile. It is the fact that is of present 
interest. Open a movement for the 
raising of money, start a drive for 
funds, instigate a charitable enter- 
prise, foment a carnival and bazaar, 
suggest a church picnic, plan a 
political reform movement, pro- 
mote a civic improvement—do 
anything that involves the raising 
of money, and the banks and 
bankers are placed at the top of 
the list of prospective contributions. 
But out-and-out contributions come 
hard in these days. It must be 
something as universal in its ap- 
peal as the Red Cross or the Salva- 
tion Army that makes possible the 
easy attainment of the end through 
outright giving. Advertising is the 
immediate thought and the ready 
recourse. A memorial book, a pro- 
gram, a special issue of something 
or other is invariably suggested. 
The theory is simple and the reason 


plausible. The giver receives some- 
thing in return. There is a quid 
pro quo. The scheme is given a 


business setting. Solicitation is 
made easier. The results also are 
more promising. Where a bank 
might give five or ten dollars as a 
donation, it can perhaps be sepa- 
rated from ten times that amount 
for an advertisement. 
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The picture-hatted, silk-petticoated and patchou- 


lied amateur is deadly 

Of course, in any well ordered 
and well managed campaign no 
pains are spared to obtain the 
proper approach. The merchant 
must be solicited by a customer, 
by a good customer, by a good cus- 
tomer whose trade is appreciated. 
So the banker is usually approached 


by a depositor, or the representa- 


tive of a group of depositors; in 
any event, by someone whose good 
will is presumably sought and 
prized. Just how this works out 
between a church, planning a 
strawberry social, and the local 
brewery must continue to be a 
mystery because the brewers are 
down and out. The church solici- 
tors won't tell and the brewers are 
diffident about relating the story 
of how they fell for it and why. It 
is the same with the saloonkeepers. 
But in the one recorded list the brew- 
ersoccupied the position of honor at 
the top, the saloonkeepers were 
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second and the banks a close third. 
The rating was presumably ac- 
cording to the degree of gullibility 
and was made by a coterie of young 
men driven to new fields by a 
slump in the gold-brick market and 
rigid enforcement of the blue-sky 
laws. This organization was oper- 
ated with a high degree of effi- 
ciency. It bought and sold in the 
usual way on a fifty-fifty basis. To 
a church society or a charity, or a 
club for caring for orphans or any 
promising and likely association, 
it would propose a fair, a bazaar, a 
picnic or anything opportune and 
feasible. It would handle 
the program, get the 
advertising, do the print- 
ing and share the profits. 
From one piratical en- 
terprise it netted $34,000 
and there was no sugges- 
||) tion of jail. 
V It had prospective ad- 
'_vertisers card-indexed and 
listed as tocharitable hob- 
bies and peculiarities. Its 
analysis was carried out to 
the last refinement and it hit every 
prospect inthe regionof greatest sus- 
ceptibility. It flourished until the 
system was discovered and then it 
withered and died. But it was only 
a geographical death. There are 
many cities in the land, and many 
people in each of them, and the 
census records show that the birth 
rate is still normal at one a minute. 
Organized effort of this kind may 
be dealt with and suppressed. It 
is the unorganized effort that is 
baffling. The amateur is danger- 
ous, and the picture-hatted, silk- 
petticoated and patchoulied ama- 
teur is deadly. These dwell in the 
twilight zone aforementioned. Here 
dwells also the blue-sky sharp of 
the cult of solicitors. Here dwell 
the professional and respectable 
publishers who, for the instant, 
have foresworn their profession. 
They know the rules but they are 
human and are swayed by the de- 
mands of competition. Here dwells 
the committee composed of the 
“socially prominent,’ who know 
the boss or owner or manager would 
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be terribly hurt if he were not al- 
lowed to buy space in this program; 
it is so unfortunate for him that he 
is out of town. Here dwells the 
business man impressed by circum- 
stances and his interested wife for 
this job, who approaches the so- 
licited sheepishly and says he 
knows it isn't business, but as busi- 
ness man to business man, what n 
hell can one do about it? Here 
dwells the school boy with his an- 
nual, the church worker, the sorori- 
ties, the sodalities, the business 
agent of the Amalgamated Order 
of Something or other whose mem- 
bers all have savings accounts but 
are dependent on the sick benefit 
fund which the Order is trying to 
build up. And there are more 
dwellers here—many more and 
greatly varied. They are all 
tough propositions. Told in 
a general meeting their tales 
would not leave a dry eye in 
the room. 

How can they be met and 
handled? What is the busy 
and beset banker or the bank 
advertising manager to do? 
How can he distinguish 
between the professional 
grafter with bullet-proof references 
and absolutely hard-boiled and the 
demure petitioner who is deserving 
but not brazen? The answer is 
simple. Don't be easy. Be as care- 
ful in making a contribution or 
cloaking one under an order for 
advertising space as if you were 
making a loan. Demand the same 
information and make the same 
investigation, if it is necessary. 
Make it as difficult for the church 
committee or the civic delegation 
as you would make it for them if 
they wanted you to give a mort- 
gage as the basis for a bond issue. 


Demand an explicit statement of 


what the funds are for, who is to 
receive them, and pass judgment 
on it as a _ business enterprise. 
Whatever it is, it is a business 
enterprise if it is given for benefit 
Consider it in its relations to your 
bank and the community. Regard 
a contribution as the price of so 
much good-will. Weigh the 





prospects of being rated as an easy 
mark, for, if you advertise in the 
program of one church, you are 
setting a precedent; if you con- 
tribute to one charity, all the others 
will feel you have discriminated 
against them. 

If this is advice it is given on the 
assumption that advertising in 
one-time publications such as pro- 
grams, memorial books, etc., is 
without value. 














He may buy for 
political support— 
or a social puff 
for the family 
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lhe first line of defense is, there- 
fore, a definite advertising plan 
and policy, an advertising budget 
and the centering of the authority 
over advertising in one man or de- 
partment. If the budget is large 
enough an advertising agency may 
be desirable. It offers additional 
protection but, of course, not com- 
plete protection. There is no such 
thing as complete protection and 
diplomacy is indispensable. Diplo- 
macy in this connection means 
gentleness, even kindliness, a defe- 
rential attitude, feigned or real, 
but it doesn’t mean easy or abject 
surrender to the first ingenious 
solicitation. It means a last-ditch 
struggle in defense of the first dol- 
lar as if it were the last. 

Perhaps nothing would be more 
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agreeable to advertising banks than 
the sudden—and not painless— 
demise of all space sellers and 
solicitors; probably a harsh and 
uncharitable statement because 
there are different kinds of solici- 
tors. The well-equipped, business- 
like representative of a regular 
publication is always entitled to a 
hearing. He knows his publication 
and the advertising field. He often 
makes valuable suggestions and he 
always presents the claims of his 
publication to recognition in a con- 
cise and effective manner. He is 
neither grieved nor disappointed if 
he fails and he is pleased if he 
doesn't. He is a sharp contrast to 
the solicitor who thinks he has some 
claim to recognition not based on 
the value of the space wares he 
has to sell. Do you know 
any of this kind? You do 
Do you know the representa- 
tive of the International 
Association of Railway Coup- 
lers and Drawhead Operators? 
You do. Do you know the 
representative aforesaid is the 
husband of the woman who 
is president of the Sandhurst 
Woman's Protective and Sick 
Benefit Association? You 
don’t? You should know that 
because the president aforesaid 
induced you to purchase five dollars’ 
worth of worthless tickets for the 
entertainment given last month to 
help the sons of the mothers in the 
organization—the sons who only 
recently returned from France 
And she has a savings account with 
you. And the representative, on 
the strength of that, is about to 
request you to buy twenty dollars 
worth of worthless space in the 
yearbook of the Couplers and 
Drawhead Operators. He has no 
account with you but his wife has 
—don't bother to look up the ac- 
count. It is $33.18 and it has been 
costing you $20.00 a year ever 
since it was opened. 

The banks have only themselves 
to blame for much of this polite 
and gentle highwaymanry. They 
have been too easy, too short- 
sighted and too fearful. They 
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THE bank What Some Representative Banks are Doing to Help 


clerk leads a 
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for helping em- 
ployees combat 


care-freelife. Employees Meet Ever Rising Prices of Necessities the high cost of 


He saunters 
down to work at nine and quits at 
three when the bank closes. He 
dresses smartly — not to say fas- 
tidiously—and is, therefore, of the 
socially elect, with never a worry 
save where his next dinner-dance 
invitation iscoming from. Because 
he “works in the bank,” his in- 
come is one of those conclusively 
classified as “splendid” — say, 
$5,000 to $100,000 a year. 
Question: Isn't it so? 
Answer: It is not. 
man who works there. 
Having thus disposed of the pop- 
ular conception, we now open for 
discussion a subject—the High 
Cost of Living—none the less per- 
tinent from the bank man’s stand- 
point because it has already been 
discussed threadbare in the news- 
papers and periodicals from every 
other angle. For it is true—isn't 


Ask the 


it?—that bank men and women 
must present a good appearance, 
must have a better mental equip- 
ment than the young men and 
women of their own age in most 
other lines of business and must 
maintain somewhat higher stand- 
ards of living than their fellows 
in other lines. Therefore, they are 
entitled to more consideration in 
all discussions of high costs than, 
say, stevedores, miners, steel work- 
ers or store clerks. 

This is not editorial opinion, but 
rather the composite opinion of 
bank officials all over the United 
States as expressed in their replies 
to a letter sent by The Burroughs 
Clearing House to two or more 
banks (large and small) in every 
state in the Union. The purpose, 
as set forth in the letter, was “to 
review plans already in operation 
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living and to 
present practical suggestions that 
would be of value to both the bank 
executive and the employee.” 

It is evident that bankers every- 
where recognize the problem as a 
serious one and are giving a great 
deal of serious thought (and action, 
in most cases) to its solution, each 
in his own way. Virtually all the 
banks replying to the letter are 
increasing salaries as a fundamental 
in their efforts to make it possible 
for their workers to keep pace with 
rising prices. Many have estab- 
lished investment and savings asso- 
ciations offering special induce- 
ments for augmenting incornes. 
Several, notably the National City 
Bank, of New York, aid employees 
to buy or build homes. Special 
bonus or profit sharing plans of one 
kind or another are practically 
universal. A popular factor in a 








Burroughs 
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few banks, like the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, is the co- 
operative buying association 
through which employee-members 
may purchase many household 
necessities at cost. Other institu- 
tions are making loans to employees 
without interest, to meet specific 
needs. 


It is practically a unanimous 


Two lunch rooms where meals are served free—the Omaha National Bank (above) and the women's 
dining room of the Guaranty Trust Company. New York 


opinion that pre-war prices will 
never return but that the present 
extremely high prices are only 
temporary. The writers concep- 
tions of “temporary, however, 
differ widely. For example, C. L. 
Stewart, cashier of the Boise City 
National Bank, Boise, Idaho, says 
“The high cost of living is only 
temporary, but will probably last 
over a period of, say, eight years.” 
On the other hand, Charles H 
Bissikummer, president of the Al- 
bany Trust Company, Albany, 
N. Y., writes: “In regard to our 
opinion as to whether the present 
high costs are only temporary or 
whether they will drop to pre-war 
prices, the answer is entirely be- 
yond us and only God can decide.” 
And a vice-president in Michigan 
says: We believe that the present 
high costs are temporary. By 
that, we mean several years.” 
After carefully reviewing the 
situation and the attitude of his 
institution, A. E. Adams, president 
of the First National Bank, of 
Youngstown, O., writes these two 


significant paragraphs: “We donot 
pay large salaries because that is 
impossible in a business of our kind, 
but we do pay the largest salaries 
we possibly can and intend to con- 
tinue to do so indefinitely. 

“And this, as I see the matter, 
is the answer in banking and in 
other lines of business. There 
never will be a solution of the cap- 
ital and labor problem that is sat- 
isfactory and enduring until the 
number of capitalists who are not 
workers is decreased and the num- 
ber of workers who are capitalists 
is increased. No human judgment 
is fine enough to decide what is 
always and exactly fair to both. 
So the answer is for the largest 
possible number of people to be 
both. It is because of this belief 
that we in the first instance sug- 
gested the investment club, which 
our officers and employees con- 
duct.” 

In answer to the question, ‘Is 
the bank clerk too extravagant?” 
the majority of the replies incline 
toward the view of a Grand Rapids, 
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Mich., official, who retorts: “How 
in Heaven's name could he be?” 

But to the same question, a 
bank president in Florida replies: 
‘In mv opinion the bank clerk does 
not differ from any other sort of 
clerk except in being a little more 
extravagant. He is just as immune 
to advice on thrift and the future. 
What are you going to do to help 
a bank clerk who wears $15 shirts, 
$3 and $4 ties and other raiment 
just as expensive?’ He decries an 
“orgy of spending and wild specu- 
lation from one end of the country 
to the other.’ Between these two 
extremes there is every possible 
shade of opinion on the question. 

Getting down to specific things 
the banks are doing, E. M. Bentley, 
office manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, writes: 

“We maintain a company store 
in our building where employees 
may purchase groceries and other 
household necessities at cost. Also 
through our Guaranty Club, an 
association to which all employees 
are eligible for membership, nu- 
merous commercial houses allow 
members liberal discounts on arti- 
cles purchased. Another feature 
of the club is a Thrift Fund in 
which employees may deposit sav- 
ings and derive a higher rate of 
interest than paid by _ savings 
banks. 

‘The company also conducts a 
restaurant on the premises where 
employees are furnished luncheons 
without charge. 
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“A profit sharing plan has been 
adopted whereby employees will 
participate in the profits of the 
company. 

‘Also general working conditions 
are given careful attention, with a 
view to locating employees in de- 
partments for which they are best 
fitted, and a definite plan is also 
followed to give employees an 
opportunity for increasing their 
knowledge of the work of our vari- 
ous departments, thereby better 
fitting them for promotion and 
increased earning capacity. A 
pension system has also been in 
force for a number of years.” 

According to P. E. Hathaway. 
employment manager of the North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, his 
institution has adopted a number 
of interesting measures that have 
been found effective. He outlines 
them as follows: 

“The bank maintains a lunch 
room where an excellent meal is 
served at cost. The cafeteria plan 
has lately been put into effect as 
the best way of meeting the wishes 
and convenience of the employees. 

‘As an encouragement to save, 
the bank pays its employees 6 per 
cent interest On savings accounts 
opened in our regular savings de- 
partment. 

“The employees maintain a 
savings and loan association which 
is in no way connected with the 
bank. Shares in this are fifty cents 
a month; no employee is allowed 
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“The bank has a pension and 
insurance fund. All employees are 
insured for a year’s salary, This 
costs employees under twenty-one 
nothing. On arriving at the age of 
twenty-one an employee goes into 
the pension fund, and then he 
begins to pay. All employees 
twenty-one and over, men or wo- 
men, are obliged to enter the pen- 
sion fund. This applies to officers 


At the bank's store shown above, employees of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, may buy 
provisions at cost. We see, in the lower picture, the school for juniors of the Northern Trust Company. 
Chicago, in session. 


to subscribe for more than ten 
shares. Loans are made employees 
at established rates of interest. 
The association.pays out once a 
year, dividing the profits pro rata. 
In the past this has paid 10 per 
cent and up. Possibly 75 per cent 
of the employees belong to this 
association. [In connection with 
this, there is a death benefit of $500, 
the bank paying half and the mem- 


bers of the association paying half 


through an assessment of about $1 
each. Although this association 
is not operated by the bank, it is 
encouraged by the officers through 
their membership 

“In December, 1918, a bonus of 
1} per cent was paid on the amount 
earned during the year, with an 
additional $100 to heads of families 
receiving $1800 or less salary. 
This amount was made $50 in case 
of janitors, or building employees. 
This bonus is not a fixed thing, and 
its payment in 1918 was with the 
distinct understanding that no 
precedent was to be established. 
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as well as general line of employees. 
The contributions are held out of 
the salaries on the fifteenth of each 
month, and are 3, 34, or 4 per cent 
of the salary, according to age of 
employee. The interest on the 
pension fund, to which the bank 
also makes regular contributions 
substantially in excess of that of 
the employees, maintains the insur- 
ance. Insurance is limited to 
$4000, and is straight life. The 
payment of pension is of course 
under certain rules. The employ- 
ees elect a representative from their 
ranks to act on the board of 
trustees of the pension fund. 

“We frequently help employees 
in financial need. A _ request is 
seldom refused. Naturally we ex- 
pect a clean statement of the use 
to which the money is to be put. 
No interest is charged, and employ- 
ees are permitted to pay back the 
loan in installments. 

‘In 1918 and in 1919 we advanced 
money to employees for their win- 
ters coal, charging no interest and 
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allowing them to repay us as they 
can—all such indebtedness to be 
cleared up by May | next. 

“While we do not keep a physi- 
cian at the bank, we have one of 
the city’s best to make our entering 
and insurance examinations; and 
should an employee find himself 
in need of medical attention, we 
give him an order to go to our 
physician, if he desires it. In some 
instances we offer and urge this 
assistance. The expense is charged 
to the bank. 

“A junior school is maintained 
under the charge of a 
competent instructor, 
where, in addition to 
regular class-room work, 
special periods are al- 
lotted throughout the 
day for individual in- 
struction. 

“The older men and 
women are encouraged 
to take courses outside 
the bank, and are offered 
every assistance, finan- 
cial and otherwise, in 
order that they may do 
so. A large number have 
enrolled for courses in 
stenography, typing, 
bookkeeping, commer- 
cial law, foreign ex- 
change, money and banking 
accounting, etc. 

“Special attention is given to 
American Institute of Banking 
classes. The membership has more 
than doubled this year, and the 
enrollment for the classes is large. 

“A well equipped library is at 
the disposal of the employees. 

‘Education contributes in a very 
practical way to assist in combating 
the high cost of living, in that it 
provides the working tools whereby 


a man is able to take advantage of 


the opportunities higher up, with 
its attendant increase in salary.” 
Activities for discounting “H. C. 
of L.”’ in the National City Bank, 
New York, are centered in the City 
Bank Club, an organization com- 
posed of employees of the bank, 
the National City Company and the 
International Banking Corporation. 


“This club was primarily de- 
signed to furnish educational oppor- 
tunities to its members and to offer 
a means of getting together for 
socially good times. The club 
conducts classes for all types of 
employees from office boys to 
department heads, and, in addition, 
pays a large percentage of the tui- 
tion fee of those who satisfac- 
torily complete approved outside 
courses, says W. B. Williams, of 
the Personnel Department. 

“The club also has an invest- 
ment fund wherein employees have 





Ihe new and popular clubhouse for the workers of the Fort Worth National 
Bank, overlooking Lake Worth 


an opportunity to invest at a sub- 
stantial rate of interest. Employ- 
ees who are desirous of owning 
their own homes may obtain assist- 
ance from the club in accordance 
with the rules governing this sub- 
ject. For some time a store was 
conducted for the benefit of the 
employees, but that has been dis- 
continued. 

Edward Baxter, assistant to the 
president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, writes: 

“In addition to group insurance 
this bank has the following policies : 

“Our directors adopted in De- 
cember, 1917, a resolution directing 
the setting aside of one-half of the 
net profits remaining after the 
necessary reserve for depreciation 
and losses and 12 per cent of the 
capital, surplus and undivided pro- 
fits, to be used as a profit-sharing 
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fund to be distributed among offi- 
cers and employees in such manner 
and amounts as might be deter- 
mined by a committee to be 
appointed by the board. The high 
cost of living, however, reached 
such proportions that the amount 
thus set aside was not regarded as 
meeting the situation, and instead 
a salary bonus has been given. 

“During 1918 a bonus of 10 per 
cent of amounts received as salary 
was given at the end of June and 
at the end of December. On June 
30 last year 20 per cent of the 
amounts received since 
January 1, 1919, was dis- 
tributed as a bonus to 
employees, except the 
higher salaried officers, 
who received 10 per cent. 
A 20 per cent bonus on 
amounts received as sal- 
ary from July 1 to 
October | was paid at 
the end of September, 
it having been decided 
that the situation was 
such as to impose a hard- 
ship on employees if the 
payment were deferred 
until the end of the year. 

“An offer is being 
made through the Cleve- 
land Trust Club, our or- 
ganization of employees, to make 
regular deductions from the pay 
of those who desire to have this 
done, for deposit in savings ac- 
counts; a small amount in addition 
to the regular 4 per cent interest 
to be credited to the account of 
each employee who maintains the 
regular deposits for a period of one 
year; and the employee at the end 
of the year is given an opportunity 
to invest his savings in certificates 
of participation in mortgages, 
which we now issue in $100 denom- 
inations, paying 5 per cent. 

“It is our confident hope that the 
cost of living will be reduced some- 
what from now on, but we do not 
deem it likely that it will, in the 
near future, drop to the same level 
as before the war. 

The cost of high living certainly 
has a good deal to do with this 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Selling the Bank in Street Cars 


Many Banks Use Cards Because of Direct Appeal and 
Concentrated Circulation; Other Advertising Ideas 2s_ 


N RESPONSE to the question, 
“Does street car advertising 

produce profitable results for 
banks?""—it can be said that as a 
rule advertising in any space where 
many eyes read produces profitable 
returns, providing the copy pos- 
sesses result producing power. 

A compelling advertisement 
placed in an unfrequented spot, or 
a little read publication, may be of 
greater value and credit to a bank 
than an unconvincing hodgepodge 
displayed where men and women 
most congregate. 

To return to the question, and 
answer it more positively, 
| would say that adver- 
tising in street cars most 
assuredly does produce re- 
sults for banks, that a 
great number of banks 
have traced profitable re- 
turns directly to their car 
campaigns, and that 
invariably the copy and 
illustrations which com- 
posed the body of the 
advertisements used by 
these institutions have 
been of a forceful and 
attractive nature 

A street car is a travel- 
ing sectionof democracy 
democracy in motion, so 
to speak. The lion and 
the lamb hold straps to- 
gether and a foreign-born 
conductor tells them 
where they get off. That 
gentleman across the way 
with the splendid cravat 
perhaps is the possessor 
of less worldly goods than 
the man with the bag and 
bundle beside you, while 
the shabby mother over 
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price of that fashionably dressed 
girls fur coat. Thusit goes. 
Elbows that rest on all sorts and 
conditions of tables are here rubbed 
together. All strata in the social 
scale are here assembled. Dif- 
ferent, however, as are the inter- 
ests and positions of the people, 
they all have several fundamental 
interests incommon. The car card, 
when properly written and _ illus- 
trated, has the power to awaken 
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there with her baby, has 
in all probability, saved 
more money than _ the = 
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Samples of street car cards which will be read 


their interest. In the case of the 
bank, it is extremely simple. All 
men desire wealth; most men desire 
to retain what they already possess ; 
all men desire security, prosperity, 
and an opportunity to add to their 
funds. These matters are in the 
province of the bank or trust com- 
pany, and by featuring, in a simple, 
short and convincing manner, its 
facilities to promote and _ secure 
these advantages, the bank is not 
only appealing to every man and 
woman who rides (which is practi- 
cally the city’s entire population) 
but is also helping to estab- 
| lish the virtues of thrift 
and industry. 

Arecarcards read? They 
are, by the millions. Fre- 
quently the observer may 
gain the opposite impres- 
sion. Tohimthe passengers 
sume | scem listless, busy with 
Meer =6their newspapers or con- 
versations, lost in their own 
thoughts. True enough, 
but while the mind is oc- 
cupied the eye is also busy. 
An impression is made on 
even the most casual ob- 
server. Many persons see- 
ing a bank's car card daily 
for many weeks, eventually 
go to that bank, totally 
unaware of the fact that it 
was the car card that 
directed their steps. Car 
cards must be seen.. The 
eye must find a lodgment. 
Travel where it may, it will 
eventually rest on the car 
card. Ifthe particularcard 
it rests upon is striking 
and interesting, such as the 
sample bank cards repro- 
duced herewith (Fig. 1), the 
eyewillremainthere. Ifnot, 
it will travel on until it finds 
a more attractive subject. 
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Consequently we come to the 
nature of the copy and character of 
the illustration to be used in the 
creation of a car card advertise- 
ment for the bank or trust com- 
pany. 

In the first place, and before the 
campaign is initiated, the bank 
must have a story to tell. It must 
know this story so well that the 
telling of it will require a brief sen- 


tence or two. A few words fre- 
quently serve better than an 
exhaustive argument. The basic 


aspirations in man should be ap- 
pealed to—the instincts to survive, 
provide and protect. This can be 
readily done. It can be enlarged 
upon or modified according to the 
specific requirements of the bank, 
section of the city through which 
the car runs, the type of people 
appealed to, and even the season 
ofthe year. The illustration should 
be colorful, dignified of course, but 
not stodgy, and always attractive 
and eye compelling. Clear type, 
short text, interesting and instruc- 
tive illustrations—these are the 
essentials of the ideal car card. 

Are the costs of a car advertising 
campaign excessive? By no means. 
From two to four cents a card— 


seldom if ever higher than this. 


Furthermore, it is not necessary, 
unless it is the wish of the adver- 
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Fig. 2. Out for lunch’ 





tiser, to cover an entire 
city. He can use the 
district in which his bank 
is located. He can edu- 
cate section after section. 
He can extend his cam- 
paign even to the out- 
lying sections or suburbs 
of his city, or he can 
appeal to the entire na- 
tion, should he so desire. 

Boiling the question 
down to a nutshell, it is 
not so much a matter of 
deciding whether or not 
car card advertising is 
profitable to the banks, 
for this has been clearly 
demonstrated in hun- 
dreds of specific cases, 
but one of deciding upon 
the best sort of copy 
and illustrations to use. 
It should be remem- 
bered, however, that 
while street car adver- 
tising is both profitable 
and resultful, it is also a 
supplementary branch of 














advertising, which forti- 
fies and gives color to the 
newspaper and other publicity of 
a bank. 


HESE are the men,” says the 

Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.; but, 
lo and behold, when you glance at 
the picture (Fig. 2) the men have dis- 
appeared. However, there are seven- 
teen empty chairs and seventeen 
names printed below, so by the 
exercise of a little imagination you 
can readily picture one director in 
each chair, all ready for business. 
After all, perhaps this is a silent 
tribute to the innate modesty of the 
genus bank director. But it does 
not behoove me to criticise this 
advertisement because a New Eng- 
land client sent me a clipping of 
this identical ad and said, “I think 
this is the finest bank ad that I ever 
saw. 
A BROAD-MINDED campaign 

to sell the savings idea to the 
men in the logging camps in the ter- 
ritory bounded by the Canadian 
border, the summit of the Cascade 
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Fig. 3. Thrift poster used in logging 











camps 


mountains, the Oregon line and the 
Pacific ocean is being conducted by 
the Seattle National Bank. It 
includes some interesting folders, 
one of which bears the unusual 
title “Sparsommelig, which turns 
out to be the good old Norse word 
for thrift. 

J. H. Miner, manager of the De- 
partment of Public Relations, in 
collaboration with the Izzard Com- 
pany, conceived and planned the 
campaign to reach loggers, who are 
not accessible to the ordinary media 
of bank advertising. 

Posters, a sample of which, with- 
out the original colors, is reproduced 
herewith (Fig. 3), are being put up 
in commissaries, dining-halls, bunk- 
houses, recreation rooms and other 
places where the men gather in the 
camps by “Long Jack” Ward, who 
has been doing welfare work in the 
camps of the territory for thirty 
years. He believes strongly in 
the campaign as a force for good. 
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Opportunity — And the Edge Act 


(Continued from page 7) 
$800,000 in common shares. Outstanding $5,500,000 in 4 per 
cent bonds. Owns a motley assortment of city and railroad 
bonds in Japan, Russia, Turkey, the Balkans, and in North. 
South, and Central America. Average dividends paid on com- 
mon shares from 1907 to 1917, about 12 per cent per annum. 

Mr. Fredrick is entirely familiar with the workings 
of the European investment trusts. He said, in 
substance, in a recent address, as well as to the writer 
at a personal interview, that, if properly managed, 
investment trusts “may be made very profitable in 
the United States. It requiresmany months to organize 
such companies and, naturally, those of America 
should be on a larger scale than those of Europe.” 
‘A beginning should be made,” he says, “by establish- 
ing a company, say, with a capital of from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000, to be paid in gradually according to re- 
quirements. If it is found later that the share capital is 
insufficient, a bond issue will have to be arranged.” 

It is vital that investment trusts be under the man- 
agement of internationally trained financial experts 
and under the authority of a board of directors that 
will actually “direct. One can readily imagine the 
amount of technical detail that will have to be taken 
care of intelligently. In order to accomplish the best 
results Mr. Fredrick suggests the adoption of the con- 
tinental method, “which consists in apportioning from 
the net profits, first, a certain amount for a surplus; 
second, say, 5 per cent as interest to the shareholders; 
third, from 5 to 10 per cent to be paid to the directors: 
fourth, from 5 to 10 per cent to be paid to the 
employees, and, fifth, the remainder to be distributed 
as an extra dividend to the shareholders. This would 
give the directors a greater monetary incentive to take 
an interest in the affairs of the company. The present 
method of paying a $10 or a $20 fee is hardly conducive 
to getting busy men of large affairs to attend directors’ 
meetings.” 

“Following the tremendous activities of the war 
and of the reconstruction period, money rates are 
sure to soften and it would not be surprising if, in a 
few years, conditions prevailed in the United States 
approaching those that existed in England in 1895. At 
that time three months’ bills could only be discounted 
at arate of 1 per cent per annum, or even below.” 

Of the many plans that have been put forward 
to relieve the international financial situation, that 
embodied in the so-called “Edge Act’ seems the most 
likely to fill the gap, because, although differing in 
many respects from the plan of the European invest- 
ment trusts, it contains most of the advantageous 
features that have been so helpful to these countries. 

Roundly speaking, the Edge Act permits the forma- 
tion of banking corporations under the control of 
the Federal Reserve Board to engage in foreign 
banking operations. It amends the Federal Reserve 
Act so as to permit the organization of one, or many, 
corporations with not less than $2,000,000 capital 
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Taylor Desk Thermometers 
Keep Your Name Before 


Customers and Prospectives 


Because they are interested in temperature it’s sure 
to be right on their desks all the time, advertising 
for you as well as indicating the temperature. 


The * 533 is an all-wood Desk Thermometer at 
a moderate price. Packed one in a box in knock- 
down style to save space and prevent breakage. 
834” high. Space for advertisement at top 1!"x 
1 7 ai At bottom 34 "* 1%". 


Z 


Taylor Thermometers represent painstaking care 
in manufacture. Everything is done to insure 
thermometers when finished that will be reliable 
beyond reproach. Such an advertisement will last 
not for weeks or months, but for years. 


A request will bring you full information about this 
result bringing form of advertising. Just drop a 
post card in the mail today asking for this. 


(Division Taylor Instrument Companies) 
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each to do ordinary international banking; to buy 
and hold foreign securities; to sell them direct to 
investors, or to sell their own debentures based 
upon such holdings. 

No organizations have yet been perfected under 
the Act. The effect, however, of the operation of one 
or of a dozen of them when in good working order 
would be immediately felt in correcting exchange. 

We have seen, and I| think no one will deny, that, at 
the start, one of these corporations would have great 
difficulty in disposing of its foreign security holdings 
direct tothe American investor. A long campaign of edu- 
cation must be gone through with before our people will 
take kindly to investments so foreign to their ken. 

The proponents of the Edge Act, however, believe 
that the public.will at once take kindly to the pur- 
chase of such debentures as I have described even 
though they are based on a mass of diversified foreign 
holdings with which they have but slight acquaintance. 

Other constructive suggestions have been made, all 
looking to the extension of long-term credits to Europe, 
for it is realized that, by doing so, a more nearly 
normal rate of exchange will soon result. But con- 
structive suggestions are not constructive actions. If 
constructive action is too long delayed American 
manufacturers will find that, instead of our invading 
foreign lands with our products as we had fondly hoped 
and dreamed, we shall be “holding the bag” while other 
and more alert nations are capturing the game. 








Bank Revolvers—Target-Trained 


(Continued from page 12) 
old. model, lovingly christened the Peacemaker, is 
the best balanced and lies in the hand the prettiest 
for a fast draw and shot of any model ever invented 
It is perhaps accident this is so, for modern ingenuity 
has balanced present-day models beautifully. It is 
interesting to know that this Single Action Army .45 
was designed for the blueclad cavalry who carried 
the fluttering guidon across the brown swells of 
the plains, and so was the cartridge. The trooper 
wore two of them in the .45 cal. with 71%-inch 
barrels, the butts pointing forward. The cow- 
puncher chose the same model with a 434-inch 
barrel in the 44-40 cartridge because he usually 
had a rifle taking the same shell, and the shorter 
barrel made a better saddle gun. The gambler 
carried the same model in the 5'%-inch barrel—the 
best balanced length—in the .41 caliber. Since | 
happen to practice with one of these old guns a great 
deal in shooting by sense of direction, I feel sure if 
cornered my last sad hail before passing on would 
be for my old Single Action .45. If I could land 
just once, no undertaker need tarry for fear of finding 
signs of life. This is not an idle statement, for the 
.45 in any model is king and it is just what it was 
intended for, a man-stopper and not a target weapon: 
but even so, a .45 once held the world’s record on 
a certain target. It is also interesting to know 
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HAT part of your organization which comes in contact with 
vour customers must be representative, whether it be man, 
building or stationery. 





THE CENTRAL NA- 
TIONAL BANK of Phila- 
delphia uses lithographed 
letter-heads and _ litho- 
graphed checks executed 
by us. This Bank has used 
Mann products continu- 
ously for fifty-five vears. 














A neat, dignified lithographed letter-head is a most effective 
advertisement. 


‘The checks you give your customers remind them of you. Be 
sure that they represent the character and responsibility of your 
bank. 


Like all Mann products, Mann’s lithographed letter-heads, checks, 
statements, etc., are of the highest quality. 


Specimens gladly sent on request. 


Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf—Lithographing, Printing, Engraving 
Office Stationery and Supplies 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


New York Offices: 261 ‘Broadway 
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there is a .45 in the collection of Fred. E. Sutton of 
Cansas City that has 92 notches in the graveyard of 
ts handle, having been used by Wild Bill Hickok 
and later by Pat Garret, the man who got William 
Bonny (‘‘Billy, the Kind’) at Sumner, N. M., in 1882. 

It has been my privilege to associate with men in 
what were once famous cow towns in the West who 
knew the one-hand arm in the cavalry and in 
private life. Night after night I have spent beside the 
hearth of an old cowman of Wyoming who not only 
rode the range with Tom Horn, Wyoming's premier 
desperado, but also had him for a guest. Solemnly 
he has told me: “Don’t you ever go for your gun 
unless you put the thing clear through.” It is a 
very grave matter to go for a gun with the intent to 
kill, but it is not a bad item to have in the catalogue 
of a bank man’s accomplishments, for there is no 
bank immune from the underworld. 








‘Value Received,”’ or ‘‘Sympathy?”’ 

(Continued from page 16) 
tremble once in a while but generally they think 
too much of being good fellows and too little of the 
real value of advertising. Why should a hundred 
banks advertise in a special edition of some kind 
because an enterprising publisher wants to make 
one? Why do they subscribe $25.00 or $50.00 or 
$100.00 each to gratify the wishes of a publisher? 
Does the carrying of an account in a bank carry with 
it the right of getting a contribution for any pet 
enterprise? Are people really influenced by such 
contributions ? 

It would be unquestionably bad policy to antag- 
onize any considerable number of persons or organi- 
zations. But what is the limit and what is the 
answer? First,,don't be easy. Make it difficult for 
the solicitor—for every solicitor. Earn the reputation 
of being inquisitive and live up to it. It will scare 
off half those who contemplate an approach. It 
will leave half of the half remaining on insecure 
ground and doubtful of the merit of their own propo- 
sition. As for the remaining half of the half it 
will cost you something, but make them believe you 
are in grave doubt as to the propriety of your gift 
and the legitimacy of their plan so far as it relates to 
a bank. 

As for the legitimate advertising, get down to a 
commercial basis and stay there. Have a definite 
policy and a fixed budget. Don’t be enticed away 
by plans manufactured by someone else. Make your 
own plans. 

Use the advertising space you buy in the way 
you think it should be used. You know more about 
your bank, its customers and its prospects than 
some man with a scheme to sell. 

Foreswear programs. 

Abjure one-time publications. 
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The Fire of the Man Next Door 


Statistics show that 20 per cent of America’s fires are due 
to the carelessness of the MAN NEXT DOOR. 


Tonight, through the carelessness of the man in the next 
building, the next block, or because of the fire hazards in his 
building, fire may wipe out those priceless papers entrusted to 
your care by your depositors. How are you safeguarding 
these records which you are morally obligated to protect? 


Don’t Wait—Act Today 


Now is the time to act. After the fire it is too late. 


THE SAFE-CABINET gives proven, permanent resistance to 
heat. This has been demonstrated in exacting furnace tests. It 
bears the highest rating of the Underwriters’ Laboratories—the 
Class “A” and the Class “B” labels. 


A Service for You 

THE SAFE-CABINET 
COMPANY will inspect your 
premises for fire hazards and 
show you how to guard 
against them. We advise on 
better methods of housing, 
filing and protecting your 
records. The advisability of 
adopting our recommenda- 
tions is then a matter for 
your decision. 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 
Originator and Sole Manufacturer of 
THE SAFE-CABINET 
165 GREEN ST., MARIETTA, OHIO 














THE SAFE-CABINET - The World’s Safest Safe 
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——— OBLIGE 


HIS Bank was given into the 
hands of the present generation, 
with ideals of integrity and service that 
had, since its foundation in 1803, with- 
stood the many periods of stress in the 
life of our young nation. 
HOSE. who today carry on the work of 
the Philadelphia National Bank in serving 
the commerce of the city, the nation and 
the world, are thoroughly imbued with the 
conviction that ours is a heritage of traditions 
of probity and helpfulness that must.be handed 
on to the next generation, net only intact, 
but stre ngthened, and with added lustre. 


w e are inculcating the spirit of noblesse oblige, 
‘‘rank imposes — ition. 


How can we serve your needs? 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















The 
Standard Addressing Machine 


Is Particularly Adapted for Bank Work 


Without expensive additional attachments, it will 
print the address on bank statements in any 
desired position ten times faster than by hand 
methods. For general addressing such as enve- 
lopes, post cards, etc., the STANDARD is in 
a class by itself. It is simple in contruction and 
easy to operate. Prints in sight, skips, dupli- 
cates and repeats. 
THE STENCIL SYSTEM 

Samco stencils being made in two parts, no dif- 
ficulty is experienced in cutting them on the 
typewriter without expensive attachments. In 
addition this feature also provides a great saving in 
the maintenance of keeping your list up to date. 


Descriptive matter on request 


- Smart Addressing Machine Corp. 


Depte 33 743-49 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Abhor special editions. 
Remember that continuity is the essence of the 
value of advertising. 
Keep an eye on the solicitor who wants your pic- 
ture and offers puffs and reading notices. 
Have a system and stick to it. 
Be a hard proposition. 
And a tough customer. 
And hardboiled. 
Agreement on a general policy of this kind would 
save the banks of the country a million dollars every 
year and double the value of every dollar they spend. 





Flere and There with the H. C. L. 


(Continued from page 20) 

problem. The bank clerk is human, and in common with 
almost everyone else, has yielded recently to some of 
the many temptations to extravagance. In justice, 
however, I think it must be said that high living in 
the case of the bank clerk is not generally the 
principal cause of the vanishing margin between his 
receipts and expenditures.” 

The First National Bank, of Youngstown, O., 
has placed its compensation for employees on a 
strictly business basis. The same attitude of the 
bank toward the present unusual conditions is de- 
scribed as follows by A. E. Adams, president, already 
quoted briefly: “This bank has done what it could 
to relieve its employees from the pressure of advanced 
prices in the only way in which, in the judgment of 
its officers, it is possible to effect such relief satis- 
factorily, namely, by advancing salaries. . We have 
not advanced salaries as much as prices generally 
have risen but we have come as near to doing so as 
it has been possible for us to do. As a matter of 
principle, we do not believe in paternalism. And this 
means that we do not go in for interference in the 
private affairs of our people. The spirit which 
prompts corporations to build houses and carry on 
kindred undertakings for employees on a non-profit 
basis is no doubt a good spirit, but it is our belief 
that our employees would much prefer to have the 
amount, which such undertakings cost the employer, 
added to their own wages. 

‘For some years, we have had in operation what 
we call an ‘Investment Club.’ This is a club com- 
posed of all of the members of the force who choose 
to become members in it, the actual working out of 
the matter being that all of our employees are mem- 
bers. This club is a savings and investment club. 
The members pay in monthly.sums according to their 
salaries, and for every dollar paid in by members 
up to an amount equal to 10 per cent of their salaries, 
the bank pays in another dollar. All of the sums so 
paid in are invested by the trustees of the club for 
the benefit of the members, and once in five years 
there is a distribution among the members of all the 
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inds accumulated, provision of course being made 
or members who wish to do so to leave their accumu- 

.tions in the hands of the trustees for investment 
during the next five-year period. The club is run $38.50 
Completely 






by a board of trustees elected by the members. It 
is not a bonus plan; neither is it a pension, nor 
insurance plan. It is merely a scheme to encourage 
the members of the organization to save money and 
to enable them to invest their savings in a safe and 
profitable way. 

“A number of years ago, we tried out the straight 
profit-sharing plan. It worked fairly well so long as 
the profits of the bank were a little greater each 
year than the year before, but it went to pieces 
the first year that the profits fell off. We then Use This Machine and 
increased salaries enough to cover the profits com- — 
monly paid and abandoned profit-sharing for good 


“Still later, we tried the English plan of crediting Watch Your Footings INCREASE 


salaries to savings accounts. This served to promote 


Equipped 








thrift for a few months but it soon went stale, and Increase your deposits. Keep in touch with 
we abandoned this also. your customers. Reach out after new business 
“As to present high prices, the writer's belief is —with clean-cut, strong, direct advertising. 


that when governments cease borrowing and com- 
mence liquidating, prices will begin to decline; and 
that thereafter, if there are no general disturbances, 
they will continue to move downward in a saw-tooth 
line gradually and for many years. That they ever 
again will reach pre-war levels, is in my opinion 
unlikely. 


You can do it now at a fraction of the cost of 
printing. You can duplicate form letters, bul- 
letins and forms— typewritten, hand-written, and 
illustrated—without setting type, without 


delays, almost without cost, with a 


org. DUPLICATOR 


“As to your next question, extravagance in my 
opinion has quite a little to do with high prices, but 
it is not a first cause. The first cause of the present 
high levels was the war demand; this and expansion 











of credits due to government borrowings. Extra- Used by growing banks everywhere. Anyone 
vagance, that is, extravagance in the extreme extent can operate it. 50 to 75 copies a minute and 
from which we now suffer, had its beginnings in the at a cost of 20c per thousand. 

a W ages and increased incomes w hich follow ed Ws tate many samples o_o 

creased prices. Then from being an effect, it in i : 

turn became a cause, and probably has had no little advertising matter— successful ideas that other 
to do with the extremely high prices quoted for many banks are using with profit. Write for 
of the near and actual luxuries. copies of them. 


“Your question as to the extravagance of bank 


employees, we of course cannot answer as a general FREE TRIAL 




















matter. We know that our own employees, as a The eg ne aa complete 
group, are anything but extravagant. The mak- a tos to on : 
ers of silk shirts and high-powered automobiles would out. Compare it with anyother The R dC 
starve to death in a few months if they depended duplicator at any price. It pieogeny oie byng 
lk od h k will save its cost beforeyou 185 E. Third St. 
upon the = of people who make up our organiza- have to decide whether to Dayton, Ohio 
ti : i : , ; ; 
on for their patronage. E : keep it or not ¢ Send at once, without obliga- 
3 oe Reese, president of the Farmers Bank & Trust Mail the coupon for tion to us, booklet, samples 
Company, West Palm Beach, Fla., presents another — and ya of of hank advertising and details 
side of the question and a brand of philosophy that te ree of Rotospeed Free Trial Offer. 
. r- ° 

is well worth reading. He says: : 

“The banks in this section are doing nothing ee Retespeed §=/ Name 

. . ° . @ 

except paying very good salaries and giving good aed ? 

ae : : 185 ¢ = Address 
advice—the first accepted and the latter not heeded. E.Third St. ¢ 

“Like every other class of people in these United Dayton, Ohio 
States, the bank clerk is living too extravagantly, 
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AMERICAN ALMANAC CALENDAR 
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Tue Bankers AmerIcAN CALENDAR 


An 8-Sheet Plain Type Calendar, size 12x19, printed in Green, 

Red and Black, that contains more information of daily interest 
to country folks than any other calendar or almanac. Because 
it is appreciated by their customers, many bankers say: ‘‘It is 

our best advertisement.’ 


We sell but ene customer in each town, se write us for 
sample and option. 


AMERICAN CALENDAR COMPANY 
GREENEVILLE, TENN. | 
































‘I would not take ten times what it 
cost if I could not get another!’’ 





SAYS ONE BANKER OF 


“Bank Advertising 


Experience 
By T. D. MACGREGOR 





The sale of this book to date has proved that bankers 
and men handling bank advertising find it of practical 
value in connection with their own publicity work. 

This book contains 375 pages of live comment on the 
advertising done by hundreds of banks and trust companies 
throughout the United States and Canada. Over two 
hundred advertisements are reproduced. " 


If others are finding this complete reference work a ff 
help in preparing their advertising, why not give your ff 
advertising program the benefit of this useful and practical 
information ? 














Order now. Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


Sent banks and trust companies on approval. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 














spending to his last cent and giving no heed whatever 
to the future. 

“It may be all right for a large trust company to 
provide foods at cost, but it is a question in my 
mind if it gets the clerk anywhere, for the small 
saving, no doubt, is spent in some foolish manner. 

‘NO, SIR, in my opinion, there is only one remedy 
for the present hi gh cost of living and the clamor for 
higher and higher wages. From all the talk coming 
from Washington and elsewhere, as well as in the 
newspapers, magazines and cried from the housetops, 
as to the high cost of living, you hear very little 
about the Cost of High Living. That's the question. 

‘| say take the nursing bottle away from them all. 
Let every tub stand on its own bottom and every 
fellow skin his own eel. Now everybody turns to 
Washington, the president, congress, the state, the 
county and the city for help but they do nothing 
to help themselves. We are cultivating a race of 
‘molly-coddles,” weaklings, spendthrifts and promot- 
ing Bolshevism. The people are thinking too much 
of pleasure and too little of the future.” 

Basing his ideas on justice to employees, C. L. 
Stewart, cashier of the Boise National Bank, Boise, 
Idaho, says: 

“| firmly believe that all bank employees should 
be paid a wage commensurate with their necessary 
service to the institution, and further that this wage 
should entitle the employee to live comfortably, and 
in addition thereto, allow for a small savings to be 
had each week or month therefrom. This to my 
mind is necessary, because at the end of a ten-year 
period of service, we will say, the employee should 
have been able to accumulate some money, in order 
to care for such emergencies as might arise. Too 
often this is not done, and the fault rests with the 
employer, and for that reason ordinary bank clerks’ 
salaries are generally too small. 

“In this institution we have attempted to keep 
pace with the increased cost of living by raising 
salaries proportionately, and in addition thereto, 
paying our employees a bonus semi-annually, which 
bonus is dependent upon the earnings of the bank. 
This I believe stimulates the clerk to a greater 
ambition and more loyalty.” 

The Albany Trust Company, through Charles 
H. Bissikummer, outlines its attitude thus: 

“This company, realizing some time ago the 
necessity of making some provision for bank clerks 
according to the position they occupy and to meet 
the increased cost of living, has during the past year 
increased the salary of every employee, including 
its officers, anywhere from 15 per cent to 40 per 
cent, the smaller salaried man receiving the largest 
percentage of increase. In addition to these increases, 
we have on the first day of each year given a bonus 
on the fixed amount of their salaries on that day of 
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rom 3 to 5 per cent, the smaller paid clerks receiv- 
ng the larger percentage. 

“The proposition is really on the profit sharing 
basis, and while we at times have had some dissatis- 
{action among our employees as to the salary received, 
ve believe that at the present time and on the basis 
of salaries paid, they are very well satisfied. Not- 
withstanding the fact of the payment of the bonuses, 
the salaries are substantially increased according to 
the ability of the employee. 

“We do not think the establishment of a central 
purchasing plant of groceries, etc., for distribution 
among the clerks would be very satisfactory, and 
the expenses in connection therewith would be too 
great. The British system of crediting salaries in a 
savings bank account, we do not think would be at all 
satisfactory and especially in these times when the 
employees require the greater portion of their earn- 
ings to pay living expenses, rather than establishing 
a savings account. 

“Bank clerks in our opinion are not too extrav- 
agant, although occasionally we find cases where 
they, like others, are indulging in a great many 
luxuries that they might do without; but the spirit 
of the times demands it and more maturing years 
govern them better than any set of rules or regula- 
tions prepared for them.” 

From the Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, 
‘Tex., R. W. Fender, cashier, writes: 

“We understand that many banks throughout the 
country are experimenting, and many have proved 
their schemes to be feasible and working advan- 
tageously for their employees as well as their insti- 
tution. 

‘The Fort Worth National Bank has never tried 
the investment feature for the employees to partici- 
pate in. However, the bank itself has invested many 
dollars and much time to assist the employee to 
become more efficient, always training him to bear 
in mind loyalty to his institution. 

“One feature we inaugurated several years ago, 
which has proved entirely satisfactory, was the in- 
stallation of a cafe maintained by the bank without 
expense to the employees. This cafe feeds on an 
average of seventy-five daily, and employs a cook 
and two waiters. In this way we have a wholesome 
meal and the opportunity is afforded the employees 
to mingle with each other in a social half hour, and 
we feel the money is well spent. 

“We have now undertaken another feature for 
the entertainment of the officers and employees by a 
popular subscription—the bank paying the differ- 
ence—to build us a very fine clubhouse out at Lake 
Worth. This clubhouse has a dance floor 25 x 45, 
besides dining-room, kitchen, sleeping quarters, and 
shower-baths. This clubhouse is situated within 
close range to our municipal bathing beach. Also 
there is good fishing and duck shooting in season. 


Free Trial of Hand Addresso 
graph pictured proves it indispen- 
sable. Write today for particulars 


Bic liks cated 
Unrest 





HE pinch of poverty breeds unrest. 
The remedy is apparent— propagate 
thrift. Preach the gospel of thrift 
to your home town. 
Friendly letters, pithy circulars, etc., 
easily addressed by the Addressograph to 
home circles, build up savings accounts, 
new and old. 


The Addressograph handles all names, 
addresses (and other data) 15 times faster 
than pen or typewriter. Mistakes are 
impossible. Prints from durable metal 
plates easily made in your own bank. 
Used by banks everywhere for a// forms 
that carry names, statements, eic. 





PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Addressogfaph 





908 F-W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Stamp It Out, Mr. Banker, 
in Your Own Home Town 
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“SIMPLE %t EFFICIENT” would be 


reason enough for installing 


The FAULTLESS 
TURNING POST LEDGER 








For 
Machine 
Posting 
in 


Banks 





And when you reflect that, in this device, we combine 
the good puints of the BOX TRAY with the advan- 
tages of the LOOSE LEAF LEDGER “the evidence 
is all in.” Write for Circular TPB. 


Stationers Loose Leaf Company 
1 NEW YORK MILWAUKEE revencl 
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“My experience has been that no two banks use 
the same method of getting in close touch with their 
employees. We have, however, been quite successful 
in keeping our help contented, and we have now 
gotten to a very fine working point, considering the 
demoralized condition that our office force was in 
—caused by so many of our men being drafted.” 

The Continental National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
has a bonus premium, established three years ago 
and paying at the end of every year 5 per cent of 
the total salary received during the year. To meet 
the extraordinary high cost of living, general increases 
in salaries, approximating 10 per cent every six 
months since 1918, have been granted. 

The Whitney-Central banks in New Orleans have 
been paying all employees (except president, vice- 
presidents and cashier) who receive more than $60 per 
month a bonus of 20 per cent and the few em- 
ployees remaining, receiving less than $60 per month, 
a 30 per cent bonus. The salary bonus does not 
include the regular Christmas gift of one month's 
salary to all officers and employees. 

The First National Bank, of Albuquerque, N. M., 
prefers payment of higher salaries and is opposed to 
profit sharing in the bank, according to J. M. Raynolds, 
president. Mr. Raynolds explains as follows: 

“Our method is to pay extra salaries to combat 
the high cost of living, although ever since prices 
Started to mount, we have increased our salaries 
steadily, so that this bank is now paying consider- 
ably more than other banks in the southwest. In so 
doing, we have kept the officers’ salaries at less 
than they were prior to 1914. 

“Until it is definitely known that prices are going to 
be kept up, we believe that the most sensible way 
is to meet the high cost of living by extra salaries, 
where possible, owing to the fact that in most small 
banks the clerks are inclined to think, when advanced 
from one position to another, they are entitled to the 
same salary as the former incumbent. This, of 
course, is a very much mistaken notion. 

“We do not know anything about the British 
system of crediting salaries. We believe, however, 
the idea of putting banks on a profit-sharing basis 
is a mistaken plan and due to very loose thinking. 
We can understand that in any business where its 
profits are dependent on the salesmanship or ability 
of its clerks, profit sharing is a just method, as in 
a barber shop or in a dry goods or wholesale business. 
But in such affairs as a newspaper or a bank, we 
believe that it is entirely wrong. 

“We believe the present high costs are temporary 
and that prices will drop lower than before the 
war, because there will be more co-operation. 

“We are quite sure, from our knowledge of local 
conditions, extravagance is responsible for a great 
deal of the high cost of living. It is a well known fact 
that workers who formerly bought shirts at $1.50 
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are now buying shirts that cost $6 and that they 
demand, not only in clothing, but also in foods, 
much higher-priced goods than formerly. Apparently 
they are willing and able to pay the price. 

‘In our own experience, the bank clerk is far from 
being extravagant, although very few have much of 
an idea of saving.” 

The First National Bank, of Traverse City, Mich., 
has established a “Living Expense Fund,” upon 
which Leon F. Titus, cashier, comments as follows: 

“We have established what we call the Living 
Expense Fund, paid on a basis of a certain per cent 
on the salary, distributed quarterly in addition to 
the salary. If living costs subside, this can be reduced 
accordingly and if they increase, the fund can be 
increased to meet them. 

‘For the past four years we have made it an annual 
custom to distribute some funds prorated on the 
percentage of annual salary. Usually such distribution 
should be based on the earnings, I believe.”’ 

Since January 1, 1919, a large Boston bank has 
paid 20 per cent semi-annually to employees receiv- 
ing less than $2,000 per year, and 10 per cent to 
employees receiving $2,000 to $3,000. 

The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, has recently adopted a dividend plan, paying 
dividends ranging from 12 to 24 per cent of the 
annual salaries. 

Profit sharing and cash wedding presents (babies 
command a premium, too) are the custom at the 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Neb., according to 
Ezra Millard, cashier, who says: 

“The principal help which we are giving to our 
employees to assist them in meeting the high cost 
of living is in the form of a share of the profits of 
the bank. On July 1, 1919, the bonus in the case 
of every employee who had been in the bank during 
the twelve preceding months, amounted to 10 per 
cent of one year's salary. 

‘For many years we have maintained a lunch room 
in which all employees receive their noon meals 
without charge. When any one of our young men 
marries, the bank presents him with a $50 wedding 
present. Babies net $25 each. We have not under- 
taken any co-operative buying plan. 

“We believe that the present high costs are not 
permanent, but that a return to the prices prevailing 
before the war will be gradual. Undoubtedly the ‘cost 
of high living’ is a factor in the problem, but we see 
little evidence of extravagance among bank clerks.” 

J. F. Meade, cashier of the Fidelity National Bank 
& Trust Company, says: 

“T cannot feel that present conditions are other 
than abnormal. It seems to me that it is quite im- 
portant that such measures of relief as undoubtedly 
should be adopted, shall be sufficiently elastic to 
be useful at this time and subject to such modifications 

















GEorGE WasHINGTON said: ‘Economy makes happy homes 
and sound nations; instill it deep.” The principles for 
which he stood are symbolized by the old Liberty Bell in 
Independence Hall at Philadelphia. 


HE following is an illustration of a miniature 

reproduction of the famous Bell produced in the 

form of a Savings Bank which can rightfully be 
called the most appropriate type of home savings bank 
for all free people. Since it was patented in 1919, it 
has produced thousands upon thousands of new savings 
accounts for progressive bankers thruout the United 
States. The complete and constructive advertising 
program furnished in connection makes it, without 
question, the greatest new account and subsequent 
deposit producer ever invented. Practically every 
American wants one on sight. The success with which 
it is meeting is uniform in all size cities and towns 
wherever true Americans are. 











itis IT POSSESSES 
PRACTICALLY A HISTORIC, 
A REPLICA PATRIOTIC 
OF THE ORNAMENTAL AND 
LIBERTY SENTIMENTAL 


BELL VALUE 


STRONG CONSTRUCTION — CONVENIENT SIZE 


As an illustration of its merit we have received 


eleven orders from The Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville, Ky., 
since February 7th, 1919, their last order for 1000 banks; 

six orders from The Security Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, since May 6th, their last order for 
1000 banks; 

three orders from St. Augustine National Bank, St Augustine, 
Fla., since August 9th, their last order for 1000 banks, 

two orders from the National City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, 
since November, their last order for 5000 banks. 


We have a long list of other bankers over the United States who have 
ordered several times during the past few months. One banker in a city 
of less than 4000 population has given two orders since August for 500 each. 
No other Home Savings Bank makes such a strong appeal. 

Here is an advertising and business building idea that is different and at- 
tractive. Let us tell you of a plan for its distribution in your community. 
Full particulars and sample bank mailed on memorandum, upon request, 
for your inspection. 


It is your duty as a banker to promote Americanism and develop Thrift in 
your locality. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 


Producers of Guaranteed Savings Accounts, Bank 
Advertising Service, Home Safes, Document Boxes, etc. 


Madison Ave. and West 103rd St. CLEVELAND, OH 
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The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them 






Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items— 
1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks listed. 
3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 
4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you 
use a Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 
The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in con- 
venient order to facilitate listing or posting. Enables the 
operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, and 
to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for 
tellers or clerks; the left hand turns up items as fast as the 
right hand lists them. Apply the principle of the currency 
drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 
Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 
Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too 
small to use profitably. 

PRICE f Until - Feb. 1, 1920 - $7.50 each, net \ F. O. B. 

\ Effective Feb. 1,1920 - $9.85 “ “ J Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1011 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 











(Guaranteed 
First Quality Rubber Bands 
at $1.25 a Pound 


on a 25 pound order 


Fresh new goods—Direct from the factory to you. 
is an exceptional offer. 


This 
Take advantage of it while it lasts. 


Big banks use our bands. Quality is paramount with them. 


» ask for 


Send in your order today. If stocked at present 
future delivery and we will take care of you. 


THE UNITED PENCIL Co. 
30 Church Street New York City 











DENVER COLO 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BANK BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 


AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED ESTIMATE OF COST, 

THIS ORGANIZATION EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 

A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITIES. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 
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or changes as may be deemed advisable as we return 
to more normal conditions.”’ 

About two years ago, a large Minneapolis bank 
instituted a bonus system, paid quarterly and based 
on salary received and length of service. The bank 
has also increased salaries to offset present high 
prices partially, and maintains a lunch room which 
saves employees at least 40 per cent on their noon 
meals. The clerks themselves have organized a 
savings association which receives the benefit of the 
experience and advice of officers of the bank in invest- 
ing its funds. There is also co-operative buying which 
the bank occasionally helps to finance. 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., writes: 

“This bank has tried to meet the high cost of living 
and lighten the unusual financial burdens upon its 
employees for the past year or so by increases in 
salaries and by bonuses. We also carry group 
insurance for the benefit of our employees. 

‘There is much merit in all the plans which have 
come to our notice. The subject, however, has 
appeared to us as one which will have to be 
determined by each institution for itself, as condi- 
tions and circumstances vary considerably. 

“We believe that there must be a material reduc- 
tion in the present high cost, but that it will be a 
number of years before commiodities will sell at 
pre-war prices. The whole question resolves itsel! 
into one of production and individual efficiency, and 
the tendency is not favorable in these particulars 
The standards have changed entirely within a short 
time. Average brains are much cheaper in compar- 
ison with day labor than ever before, the laborer 
receiving a greater income than the brain worker. 

“TI do not think that the average bank clerk as a 
class is extravagant. There are exceptions, of course, 
but as a general rule, the bank clerk is finding great 
difficulty in making both ends meet.” 

Much the same thought is expressed by W. J. 
Duggan, secretary of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., who says: 

“We are at the present time giving consideration to 
the various profit-sharing plans in use by financial 
institutions, industrial concerns, etc., and in a short 
time will reach some conclusion as to what will be 
adopted by the Mercantile Trust Company. 

“Extravagance, in our estimation, is a very im- 
portant factor in the high cost of living, but it is not 
especially applicable to the bank clerk. The Ameri- 
can people as a whole are subject to this failing. 

“While we believe the present high costs will 
decline materially, we do not think they will ever drop 
to pre-war prices. The decline will come about 
through the practice of economy and by increased 
production when the people as a whole recognize 
the necessity of living economically and the laboring 
and working classes are permanently producing.’ 
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Over 1,500 shares of the Mercantile stock are 
now owned by employees and about 40 per cent 
yf the bank force is buying stock, carried for the 
employees by the bank at the current rates of 
interest. The buyers pay $4 per share per month, 
and begin to draw dividends at once. The bank 
believes that this plan creates the savings habit, and 
inspires interest in the business. 

All employees are insured for twice the amount 
of their annual salaries, all costs being borne by 
the institution. 


A Self-Starting Idea Exchange 


(Continued from page 13) 
one outstanding activity of the club, which will 
demonstrate the value of the organization to the 
bank it represents. ” 

The following article also appeared in the same 
periodical :— 

‘Every Friday morning at 8 o'clock the “S. R. O.” 
sign is hung outside the stockroom door. Reserve 
seats must be ordered at least one week in advance, 
and no reservations are held later than 8:02. Then 
the meetings begin to function, and the air is blue 
with smoke. Out of the haze is heard a voice in 
explanation of a system which will completely change 
the present method of handling the Liberty Loan 
figures. All the men interested discuss it pro and 
con, diagrams are scanned, and after due delibera- 
tion, the system is adopted and will be put in opera- 
tion after official ‘O. K. Suggestions fly thick 
and fast, and it is hard sometimes for the leader to 
decide who has the privilege of the floor.” 

The forum proved its usefulness last summer in an 
emergency. The cashier of the bank, the officer re- 
sponsible for the office management, died suddenly 
at his desk. A committee of three from the forum 
was appointed by the president to administer the 
affairs of the office until a permanent man was 
appointed. Their functions included the placing of 
the office force, the hiring of new clerks, the hearing 
of complaints of all kinds, including salary, etc., 
the rearrangement of departments, the considera- 
tion of suggestions handed in covering new office 
systems, in fact any matter which might be included 
in the general term “‘office management.” This com- 
mittee was really an executive branch of the forum 
with powers subject to the approval of the president. 
Naturally enough, the man who was eventually 
chosen to take up the duties of office management 
was a member of the committee in question. 

The Bank of Buffalo forum has become an impor- 
tant part of the institution. It is the court of public 
opinion, and that is sovereign in any democratic 
form of government. It has outgrown the stockroom 
and the weekly meetings are now held in the more 
comfortable quarters afforded by the directors’ room. 
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their institution should write for our Special Booklet. It 
shows the way to an easier and far better method of 
handling all Notes and Loans. 

_ The Union Savings Systems Co. 


‘Good Things for Banks.’”’ LANCASTER, PENN. 


Note 
Register 


In this Special Post Binder are 
Filed in Numerical Order all 
the Register Sheets ( Buff) from 


The ‘One Operation” 
Note Register 


thus giving a Permanent Record 
of Every Transaction in a clearly 
Legible Typewritten Form. This 
is but one of the many advantages 
that result from the use of this 
perfectly accurate and time saving 
system. 


BANKERS 


who are interested in the welfare of 





Canadian Distributors : 
Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








—— 
DE LUXE LINE MAXIMUM 
MACHINE EFFICIENCY 
BOOKKEEPING we 
EQUIPMENT 
AND MECHANICAL 
SUPPLIES POSTING 











Correct design, high quality material and 
skilled workmanship, combined with fair 
prices and the completeness of the line, 
have given De Luxe Loose Leaf Products 
the largest sale in the world. 

What is true of the general line is also true 
of De Luxe Machine Bookkeeping Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 


Any commercial stationer or bank supply 
house will be glad to show you samples and 
quote prices. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Largest Manufacturers of Loose Leaf in the World 
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13,000 Savings Accounts 


By C. I. OZANNE 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Kenosha, Wis. 


YEAR AGO—if someone had told 

us that we could handle our savings 
accounts with less than half the force we 
then employed—we would have smiled. 
But seeing is believing and today we 
know it to be a fact that one girl can post 
13,000 savings accounts, keep the new 
balances extended daily, figure interest 
charges and keep the interest balances 
always up to date. Moreover, she does it 
easily and is never behind in her work. 


With pen and ink? No, that would be 
impossible. She does it with a Burroughs 
Ledger Posting Machine. 


The contrast between the present method 
of handling our savings accounts and the 
old method can not help but interest 
every bank that has the savings account 
problem to face. 


Before we turned our savings accounts 
over to the Burroughs, we employed two 
girls to post deposits and withdrawals. 
They did nothing else. In addition, two 
of our men had to spend two weeks twice 
a year figuring interest. At those times 
books had to be balanced, the interest 
figured and the books balanced again. 





Now it is an entirely different story 
thanks to our Burroughs Ledger Posting 
Machine. Interest is figured on each 
active account every day and when it 
comes due, twice a year, our girl operator 
simply adds the interest balance of each 
account to the deposit balance. 


Besides saving time for us, our Burroughs 
saves us $1,000 a year in salaries. It paid 
for itself in less than a year. With 13,000 
accounts, the force we had on our savings 
account ledgers a year ago would have 
been inadequate. If it were not for the 
Burroughs we would have to have at least 
three girls for posting alone at present. 


Transfer of our savings accounts from the 
old ledgers to the Burroughs-kept ledgers 
was made without a hitch in daily post- 
ings. ‘The girl operator, who had never 
used a Burroughs Machine before, had 
no trouble in carrying on the work. 


Our system is not different from that of 
other banks. We are sure that the Bur- 
roughs will help others as much as it has 
helped us. The best recommendation 
that we can give is that we would not 
consider for a minute going back to the 
old method nor changing to any other. 


Your savings department may carry more than 13,000 accounts or less—but the problem is the same in 
proportion. You can have the same Burroughs benefits that have made savings account keeping a simple 


matter in the First National Bank of Kenosha. 


There is a Burroughs office near you—one of the 242 


in the United States and Canada. Consult your telephone book for the address of the nearest one. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
SHEET No. 
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ACCOUNT No. 
NAME A. W. Gear 
C) ADDRESS 66 Pearl Street 
™~ (INTEREST 

PROOF OATE WITHDRAWAL OEPOSIT BALANCE PROOF DEBIT CREDIT BAL ANCE MEMO | 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARDOIS” 89690 
89690 JN 91690 13.44 
91690 vus  § 95890 13.74 
95890 JUL . § 500.00 = 45890 1437 750 - 
45890 vuL a2 220.00 = 23890 6.87 3.30 = 2 
23890 JUL 26 3100 = 20790 3.57 46 - > 
20790 | «Pas 2 23290 311 z 
23290 ocr 4 50.00 = 18290 3.30 754 
18290 ocraa 21490 255 
21490 ocr as 22090 2.71 
























Deposited in 





Kenosha Wis., 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT OF 
FirsT NATIONAL BANK 
._ Cu wt 
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accounts. 


from a chart which hangs before her. 
interest balance automatically. 
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This is how the First National Bank of Kenosha handles savings 
Deposits and withdrawal slips serve as the posting media. 
The operator entess the old balance and the amount deposited or with- 
drawn, the machine automatically extending the new balance. Like- 
wise she enters the old interest balance and the interest for six months 
on the amount deposited or withdrawn. She obtains the interest figures 
The machine extends the new 
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HIGHLY specialized ledger paper is 
an essential part of modern machine 


bookkeeping. The ordinary ledger 
paper is quite inadequate. The routine 
system of filing, handling in and out of the 
machine and refiling demands a sheet of paper 
scientifically planned to withstand the con- 
stant strain. TypocounT Ledger Paper is 
made and sold for the one purpose of machine 
bookkeeping. 


iW) 7 
YROCOUN 


TOONIEAN END GIR 


TypocounT Linen Ledger Paper has remark- 
able strength and firmness combined with 
perfect flexibility and a writing surface par- 
ticularly adapted to machine work. As the 
fiber is very tough, the sheet is practically 
wearproof. After long use it will still remain 
upright in the Tray Binder. An additional 
point in favor of TypocounT is the pleasing 
buff color. It does not show soil and is 
restful to the eyes. 


Send for TYPOCOUNT sample book 


Byron Weston Company 


IN THE FIRST PLACE—WESTON’S PAPERS 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sidelights on Some Bank Losses 


(Continued from page 9) 

our journey. The grief and pleasure encountered in 
traversing its tangled maze of highways, most bankers 
know from experience. The painful disillusionment 
of a credit accommodation of the soundest and most 
desirable character, which ultimately terminated in 
a so-called bad loan, lives in retrospect in the mind 
of many a banker. Indeed, the compulsory charge-off 
of several million dollars from the assets of a single 
concern, is a matter of history. 

Crediting out-of-town items to a depositor’s account 
and permitting the immediate checking against these 
uncollected funds has sometimes resulted in loss to 
banks, as has also the practice of permitting overdraft 
abuses. Errors may sometimes prove costly, as for 
instance the payment by a busy teller of a check on 
which payment has been stopped, failure to protest 
paper for nonpayment, resulting in litigation, etc. 

When we consider the interdependent relationship 
of our whole banking fabric to credits and to all com- 
mercial, industrial and economic functioning, the 
value of highly sensitized banking antennae for regis- 
tering warnings against loss factors, becomes apparent. 
The utter futility, however, of attempting to lay down 
a hard and fast rule as a panacea for all our banking 
ills, must be equally apparent. 

A study of the symptomatology of our banker 
patient must determine the treatment in each indi- 
vidualcase. If loss symptoms appear by reason of a 
discourteous, uncivil or grouchy teller or other em- 
ployee, amputation is sometimes the remedy. Often 
we may prescribe epsom or podophyllum with excel- 
lent results, if this inexcusable and intolerable condition 
presents symptoms of a bilious or biliary origin. 
Sometimes psychotherapy may be profitably employed 
as a corrective. 

Courtesy is at once the cheapest, the most important 
and the biggest dividend-paying asset a banker can 
have. See that it permeates your organization if 
you would avoid a serious loss factor. 

Alertness, co-operation of employees and constant 
striving for increased efficiency and team-work, are of 
immeasurable value in combating loss factors. Keep- 
ing informed on banking subjects and procedure, 
profiting by the experience and avoiding the mistakes 
of others, keeping in touch with conditions in general 
and with those relating to your community and 
clientele in particular, are all essential requisites for 
combating loss factors. 

If you would avoid losses, study your organization, 
strengthen its weak spots, institute safeguards and 
precautionary measures, make carefulness and watch- 
fulness your slogan and remember that the old axiom, 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of success,’ applies 
nowhere so fittingly as to the banking business. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


FORM 4070-50M-1-20-ADV. (4882) 
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These valuable filing books 
free on request— 








Every man or woman who purchases filing equipment should have these books. 
They show how the modern filing cabinet is built and why it is built that way. 
They contain a complete representation of Library Bureau unit filing cabinets and 
show the various types by means of more than 200 illustrations in color: 





The vertical unit The horizontal unit The demi-unit 
the standard type of file— for a great variety of records for the small business or 
most widely used for general combined in one cabinet. private file. 
filing needs. 

The counter-hight unit The card record desk The tray cabinet 
a filing cabinet and counter a desk and card file com- for the index or record on 
in one. bined. the desk. 


You need these books to make you a better buyer of card and filing cabinets. 
They place before you, in clear yet concise form, a complete detailed description 
and illustration of all that is best in modern filing equipment. 


These books are yours for the asking. Write or ’phone our nearest salesroom. 





Card and filing Filing cabinets 


systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Des Moines, 202 Hubbell bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Detroit, 68 Washington bivd. Pittsburgh, 637 -639 Oliver bidg. Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 ‘Light street Fall River, 29 Bedford street Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. 
4" 2205-6 Jefferson County Hartford, 78 Pearl — Providence, 79 Westminster street Distributors 
Bank b Houston. 708 Main stree Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. 
melee 989 Main street Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bidg. St. Louis,505-7 Arcade bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. 3t. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Co., 539 Market street 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. Los Angeles, McKee & ee. 
Columbus, 20 South Third street Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Springfield, Mass., bop: ad bidg. 440 Pacific Electric b! ide. 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Syracuse, 405 Dillaye b Dallas, Parker Bros., 109 Field street 
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Keeps Securities Safe 
on Your Desk 


HEN you are working with 

valuable securities and are often 
called from the office, thrust them 
into the Note-file, close the lid, and 
it is automatically locked until you 
open it. That saves you the trouble 
of closing a noisy desk each time. 


The Note-file goes into the vault at 
night—its contents thus are doubly 
safe—and can be lightly carried to 
your desk next day. 


You'll find one or more of these 
sturdy steel Note-tiles keeping docu- 
ments accessible but safe on the desks 
of most of the big security houses of 
the country. It saves time and elimi- 
nates risks. 


The beautiful finish of olive, oak or 
mahogany makes these cabinets an 
To faciliaedeiwere.«  OFNament to any office. They come 
maintain production at nN tw oO Sizes: 41 Q , 4 10 4 12, and 
these points: ~ , ‘a l ° } , | - 
Benton Harbor, Mich, JX 12 Xx 15 2 Inc 1e€s, to 101d notes, 
Som Hransions, Coils leases, drafts, bonds and securities of 
similar size. 










Baker-VawTer ComPANY 


Originators & ManufacturersLoose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Canadian Distributors: Cope land-Chatterson. Limited, Beampton, Ontario. 


























